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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN-SWISS LITERATURE: THE 
LYRIC AND THE NOVEL 


BY Max WILDI 


THE situation of the Swiss writer - of the poet, novelist or playwright born 
in the German-speaking part of Switzerland — is complicated by the fact 
that he is born into two worlds: the immediate and intimate local Swiss 
world of his birthplace, with its own social, political and historical tradition 
and its own language, the local form of “Schwyzertiitsch’; this is one world. 
The other is the wider, more abstract and more general world of the literary 
tradition, of all written knowledge, information, science, law, philosophy 
and religion, which is the common property of all German-speaking peoples. 
The language of this world is standard German. 

Some such division between the local, intimate world and its speech and 
the literary medium into which experience and vision are lifted in the process 
of composition is known to all writers. For very few, however, is there so 
deep a gulf set between the two as for the German Swiss. The purely gram- 
matical and phonetic difference between Swiss dialect and standard German 
is not much greater than that existing between Bavarian or Austrian dialects 
and standard German. It is the totally different, the far more important social 
and political function of dialect that characterizes the Swiss situation. In 
Switzerland the Alemannic dialects are the only medium of oral com- 
munication between individual speakers or in a small circle. Dialect is 
spoken by everybody irrespective of class, position or profession. It per- 
meates all spheres of private life and possesses great vitality and expressive 
power. Standard German as a spdken language is limited to public utterance, 
to sermons, parliamentary debates, lectures, wireless and television. The 
Swiss call it “Schriftdeutsch’, and for most that is just what it is. In a small 
group, not only in the intimate one of the family or the circle of friends, but 
in all individual and free conversation between bishop and priest, professor 
and student, manager and workman, in all smaller committees, e.g. of 
German-Swiss members of the government among themselves, dialect is 
automatically and spontaneously used. 

If dialect has something of a monopoly in the field of the spoken word, 
standard German may in Switzerland claim an even more exclusive one over 
all written communication and literary expression. It is true that there are 
poets and prose-writers who use dialect as their medium.’ They do so by a 
conscious choice, in full awareness of the limitations of subject-matter and 
audience. Pure and genuine poetry has been composed in Swiss dialect,’ 
verse that has an irresistible appeal to those for whom it is written, but the 
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existence of such verse and prose only confirms the rule, according to which 
standard German is ‘Schriftsprache’,, i.e. the recognized medium for all 
written expression. No farmer or worker away on military service would 
ever write home to his wife in any other language than the ‘Schriftdeutsch’ 
he has learnt at school. His letter may be clumsy because he can express his 
intimate feelings in dialect only, but he would never know how to spell 
what he can say so well. For there is no universally accepted standard 
of spelling for the dialect, because there is no dialect press, and very 
little dialect literature. All outside information that is not carried by the 
living voice of those near you takes the form of standard German. News- 
papers, letters, books, most advertisements and all pamphlets and wireless 
and television (that extension of the press into the domain of speech) — come 
to the Swiss in the shape of standard German. 

The presence of all this reading matter, the omnipresence, especially in 
town life, of standard German in the printed word, its predominance in 
wircless and television — there are dialect items in radio and TV programmes, 
but they form a small minority — all this may appear to amount to an over- 
whelming force fighting against the unwritten, fugitive dialect speech. Its 
gradual disappearance and final death has repeatedly been prophesied. Did 
not the French dialects diez Does not Romantsch in the Grisons daily lose 
ground, like Welsh? In the case of the Alemannic dialects of Switzerland 
the experience of the last two generations proves the contrary. Dialect 
speech is as strong and frequent as ever. Unfettered by print and school- 
masters rules, it changes rapidly and is so various that it defies grammatical 
fixation. But there is no sign, not even in the towns, of standard German 
gaining ground in the sphere of the spoken word. The chief reason for this 
astonishing vitality and power of resistance is political. Dialect has always 
been one of the most prominently distinctive features differentiating the 
Swiss from Germans and Austrians. Unconsciously, and, in times of stress, 
even consciously, dialect is associated with all the instincts, desires, impulses, 
memories and traditions that nourish the passionate political will to live 
independently, outside the sphere of the centralizing great powers. When- 
ever political pressure increases, dialect redoubles in strength. It is a barrier 
against all political levelling, and, with its sturdy, down-to-earth empirical 
vocabulary and want of abstracts, a barrier against rhetoric. In view of all 
this, and on the strength of experience in our time, a counter-prophecy may 
be ventured that Swiss dialects will live as long as there is a desire among the 
German-Swiss for independent national existence. 

It would, however, be misleading to insist too much on the political 
aspect of the situation. The very fact of Switzerland disproves the theory 
that a national language, a unity of national idiom, is essential for national 
existence. It was the claim of the Nazis that all German-speaking peoples 
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ought to be united in the Reich which gave rise to the conflict and added an 
intolerable strain to a situation that in itself is complex, like so much else in 
Swiss cultural life, but which in the course of the last three centuries has, on 
the whole, been most fruitful to all the partners involved. 

It is a delicate task to analyse and describe any language situation, but in 
the case of German Switzerland it is well-nigh impossible to present all the 
main aspects in clear terms. The chances of misunderstanding are many. 
One point should, however, be stressed. If, in order to bring out the main 
differences between the sphere of dialect and that of “Schriftdeutsch’, we have 
spoken of two distinct worlds, we must now add that they are in no way 
hostile worlds. They are, in fact, complementary halves of one whole, 
which is the full range of expression of an educated person. 

To make matters clearer, let us look at the situation from the point of view 
of the individual and sketch the career of the German-Swiss writer. 

He is born into the intimate, warm and familiar world of the local dialect, 
his true mother-tongue, which has never been debased into mere peasant or 
proletarian speech, which possesses a rich vocabulary, great sensuous power 
and is capable of vivid, concrete precision, as well as intimate warmth. It 
has a wide range of humorous and ironical overtones which form one of the 
chief delights of homely speech. It is slow, elaborate and incorporates all 
the associations of childhood, submerged religious and superstitious images 
as well as shrewdness, avarice, common sense, and hidden delicacy and 
passion. Most of the conscious and unconscious features of the Swiss 
character are contained and transmitted by the dialects, so much so that a 
true knowledge of the Swiss is difficult to achieve without some acquaintance 
with dialect speech and its ways and intonations.’ Yet this stream, so deep in 
places and so varied, has many shallows and dry places. It is poor in abstracts 
and it is a very difficult vehicle for the higher flights of the imagination. 

All wider knowledge, beginning with school-knowledge and including all 
sciences, philosophy, religious thought and all the major forms of literary 
expression, are communicated in the form of “Schriftdeutsch’. The child 
absorbs the first elements of this solemn, new language at the same time as it 
learns to make out and copy the letters that spell the strange names of 
familiar things: it is Haus for what had always been hus. What had been 
masculine in gender and had always been called Anke by a Ziirich-born 
mother had to be called die Butter at school. It is all very strange at first and it 
retards the child’s career at school, even if it may, later on, make the learning 
of foreign languages easier. The process of deciphering ‘Schriftdeutsch’ 
soon grows easy and exciting, since it opens the door to all the pleasures of 
reading. To the gifted it is a labour of love, bringing the ecstatic initiation 
into the world of literature and the discovery of a vast new range of expres- 
sion open to those who master standard German, the language of the poets 
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and ot the wide world. The most arduous stage still lies ahead: the Swiss 
writers long apprenticeship to full and free expression in the common 
medium of German literature. Mastery comes later to him than tO his 
brother-pocts and writers north and cast of the Rhine. If there are no infant 
prodigies and very few that write, e.g. Hazlitt’s familiar style with ease, the 
reason is not far to seek. It must be remembered that standard German long 
remains a book and paper language to our writers, since access to living 
speech, i.e. to conversation in cultivated standard German by gifted speakers, 
is more difficult to them than to those born nearer the centres of intellectual 
and artistic activity. Therefore, the moment when the writer leaves his Swiss 
surroundings to study or work in Munich, Berlin, Vienna or wherever it 
may be, is an important moment in his career. This pilgrimage to some 
centre of living literary culture — corresponding to the French-Swiss 
writer's days in Paris — is both exile and emancipation, a reaching-out to the 
sources, 1 joy and an ordeal. It is the crucial period in the lives of many 
Swiss writers, the test of their originality, their capacity of absorbing the 
traditional as well as the foreign, cosmopolitan elements without losing their 
own selves. Gottfried Keller's stay in Munich, and especially his six bitter 
and glorious years in Berlin, may illustrate the point. It is in their German 
or Austrian, sometimes Russian or French exile, that our writers come into 
their own. Out of love and hate, nostalgia and fascination, surrender and 
revolt, out of endless pains, a style is born. 

Much remains to be said to fill in the outlines of this sketch of the Swiss 


writer s situation. but it is better said in connection with individual writers of 


our own days and of the generation that is passing. 

Whoever turns in detail to Switzerland’s contribution to German litera- 
ture‘ calls up the memory of the giants from before the flood: Gotthelf, 
Keller and Meyer. To mention their names today is to realize how far away 
we are from their world. Gotthelf’s patriarchal farmers, the citizens of 
Seldwyla and the heroes of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer are more legendary 
than ever in the modern Swiss landscape, dominated by pylons and in- 
habited by specialists and a sprinkling of smallholders. Urbanization and 
industrialization might have changed the very surface of Switzerland, as they 
have changed the surface of people's lives, if it were not for the over- 
whelming presence of the permanent features of the earth in the shape of the 
hills, and, one is tempted to add, the equally unchanging nature of the human 
heart. 

A country that has twice survived great wars without taking sides, with- 
out paying the tribute of blood and ruins that all its neighbours had to pay 
over and over again, has been held to have been forgotten by fate. Sitting 
on the fence is no heroic position; selfrighteousness is even uglier, but the 
record of Swiss writing during and after the wars bears inspection.’ It 
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shows that there is no such thing as neutrality of the mind and even less is 
there one of the heart. Neutrals have a way of their own of morally sharing 
the anxieties and heart-searchings of the great European upheavals. It is 
difficult to realize today, after four decades of conflict and change, how pro- 
found was the impression which the break-up of the old continental order 
made on the generation of writers that witnessed the end of the First World 
War. Modern Swiss literature may be said to date from those years between 
i917 and 1922. But there were forerunners. The old order had begun to 
crumble long before the shots sounded at Sarajevo. The system of certainties 
and values that upheld the reigning bourgeoisie of Switzerland had shown 
signs of hardening and turning hollow and pretentious towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. It was in 1900 or thereabouts that a young writer 
left the established order of solemn and self-satisfied citizens for a self- 
chosen exile. This was Robert Walser, a bookbinder’s son.* It was not by 
any dramatic gesture of revolt that he announced his emancipation; he merely 
stole quietly away, taking upon himself a life of voluntary poverty, of 
humble occupation, which he invariably gave up when the urge of free 
creation impelled him to do so. Like Walter de la Mare he preferred the 
minor forms of literature, the small poem, the prose sketch, yet, as in the 
case of de la Mare, it would be most misleading if one took what is delicately 
and minutely written as minor art. It is haunted, its innocence and playful- 
ness are an ironical comment on ‘serious’ life. The detachment of eight years 
spent in Berlin — another example of the Swiss writer's creative exile — had 
their share in the release of Walser’s powers. His three extant novels: the 
tender and entrancingly lyrical Geschwister Tanner (1907), Der Gehiilfe (1908) 
with its gentle irony and the brooding and haunted Jakob von Gunten (1909), 
all appeared during his stay in Berlin (1905-1913). Thanks to Christopher 
Middleton’s sensitive rendering of Der Spaziergang and of three other Walser 
stories, this exquisite art is now accessible to a wider public.’ 

‘Bleibe nur, der du bist, fange von tief unten an, oben, da lohnt es sich 
kaum noch zu leben.’ The words are addressed to Walser’s hero in Jakob von 
Gunten. They apply not only to the height of social life but to those of 
literature as well. There, too, things had become fleshy and unreal and life 
on that level was no longer worth while for the true artist. In the popular 
novels of Ernst Zahn and J. C. Heer, which had enormous sales in pre-war 
days, Switzerland had begun to appear in the snob’s perspective as an arti- 
ficially countrified alpine preserve for innocent, passionate swains and noble 
paupers. John Knittel, in a later day, continued to provide the fashionable 
world with this Wardour Street version of Switzerland. 

Let us now at last turn to that group of young writers who, under the 
immediate impression of the first great war, initiated a new style. Most of 
them started as poets, and as poetry has ever since been unexpectedly rich 
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and varied in a country that was once considered the home of prose fiction, 
it is natural to give them precedence. 

Of that earliest group of pre-expressionist war and post-war poets the one 
who left the most memorable verse, small in quantity and overshadowed by 
the foreboding of early death, is Karl Stamm (1890-1919).* One of his con- 
temporarics, Felix Moeschlin, turned to prose fiction and will be mentioned 
later. The early ‘twenties were vintage years for poetry in German-speaking 
Switzerland. A number of writers who were to achieve a full and genuine 
poetical wuvre started in those generous years: Max Geilinger (1884-1948), 
Robert Faesi (b. 1883), Jakob Biihrer (b. 1882), S. D. Steinberg (b. 1889), 
Konrad Banninger (b. 1890), Hermann Hiltbrunner (b. 1893) and the fine 
Basle poct Siegfried Lang. One figure stands apart: Albert Steffen (b. 1884), 
expressionist, anthroposophist, to whom sublimation is the aim both of life 
and of art. Since Walser’s death on Christmas Day 1956 he is the nestor of 
Swiss poets. He has, like Walser, pure and high devotion, and this has 
earned him the love and veneration of younger writers. His lyrical output is 
slender, though he has written many symbolical dramas and some very fine 
prose.” 

The greatest Swiss poet of the inter-war years is Albin Zollinger (1895- 
1941). Of him, if of any one of all the writers mentioned in these pages, it 
may be claimed with deep conviction that he belongs among the masters. 
His verse, which has recently been made accessible again in a selection,'® is 
lyrical verse of the highest order. We refer the reader to Christopher 
Middleton’s article on Zollinger in this number. 

Next in the order of lyrical power and beauty of verse I would put Werner 
Zemp; and again it is fortunate that more space will be devoted to him in 
this number than is possible in this rapid survey. It is one of the sustaining 
joys and an ever new miracle that lyrical song arises out of our contemporary 
days, that there are poets among us as fine and genuine as Albert Ehrismann 
(b. 1908), Silja Walter (b. 1919), Paul Ad. Brenner (b. 1910), Urs Martin 
Strub (b. 1910), Erika Burkart and Hans Schumacher" (b. 1910). The work 
of these poets will strike the reader who approaches it with his own ideas of 
modernity as conservative in form. Rivalry with modern German or 
Austrian verse plays no part, but he who listens carefully will notice the 
inner kinship with German expressionist verse here and there, with Trakl, 
Rilke, Hesse and others. This, however, is secondary. It is simply as poctry 
that the work of these writers is to be read. 

We now turn to the prose-writers. The field is wide and selection is even 
more imperative here than in the domain of verse. To begin with, the 
historical novel must be dismissed with a few inadequate remarks. It is a 
genre dear to the Swiss and a form in which their writers excel. Conrad 

Ferdinand Meyer made it his own and achieved a power that transcended the 
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narrow limits of the form. Even among the work of the minor writers, 
imitators of the masters, there is unusually good work, witness Jakob Frey’s 
Waise von Holligen. In a country where local culture still prospers, thanks to 
the vitality of individual centres like Basle and Berne, capitals of ancient 
republics and bishoprics, the taproots that bring up nourishment from a 
living past are still intact. The waxen Madame Tussaud look of historical 
fiction is therefore less noticeable and, in a minor way, the historical novel 
still flourishes in the shadow of Jiirg Jenatsch. As examples we would mention 
Robert Faesi’s Ziirich novels'? and the almost too competent historical 
fiction of Emanuel Stickelberger** and Gottlieb Heinrich Heer’ as well as 
the altogether delightful small prose idylls of old-time Basle by Gertrud 
Lendorff.** 

In the far more exacting, experimental and adventurous field of free 
contemporary fiction the question of standards immediately arises. Great 
fiction of European significance, epic width and detachment has been 
written in their Swiss exile by Thomas Mann and Hermann Hesse. Impor- 
tant German prose-writers like Wiechert, Bergengruen and Schaper have 
lived and are still living in our midst; but their roots are elsewhere. Their 
work, like Musil’s, is German or Austrian work composed in exile. 

If we turn to the Swiss-born writers, with whom alone we are concerned 
here, the absence of masters of European rank is obvious. There is no one 
among the German-Swiss novelists of our day that can compete in power 
and originality with the French-Swiss Charles Frédéric Ramuz. 

Yet magnitude of this kind is not the only standard. There is a place in all 
literatures for genuine work of any genre or size. The minor forms have 
found masters here, like Walser; and the idyll has been, since Salomon 
Gessner’s days, far more than a mere literary exercise for Swiss writers. 

It is the problem of communication that has always presented the greatest 
difficulties. The most memorable and in many ways the most disturbingly 
insoluble case is that of Jeremias Gotthelf. How is the Swiss writer to render 
the fullness and immediacy of his world in a medium born and perfected on 
a foreign soil? How is he to express a world that has for so long and so 
fiercely refused to be incorporated into anything larger than its own self- 
chosen, irrational confederation? Switzerland is the most intractably local 
world that has remained over from the Middle Ages, a bewildering criss- 
cross of minute tough strands of traditions, loyalties and irrational secrecies. 
Hence, in Swiss writing, the often very cumbersome amount of detail, the 
circumstantial minuteness, the stress on oddity, the hide and seek, zig-zag 
style. If Swiss prose for these reasons proves difficult of access, there are 
compensating qualities. Its slowness is often outweighed by abundant sen- 
suous fullness and sweetness, or by humour and intimate beauty, its heavi- 
ness by the wealth of brooding reflection. 
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In turning to the individual writers we should like, once again, to begin 
with the group of those who wrote in the anxious years of 1917-1921 and 
formed the avant-garde of modern writing. The leading critic of this and the 
next generation was Eduard Korrodi who did for Swiss literature of his day 
as much as Josef Victor Widmann had done in his time.'* Of the novelists 
little more than their names can be recorded here: Jakob Schaffner (1875- 
1944), Otto Wirz (1877-1946), Konrad Falke (1880-1942), Paul Ilg (1875- 
1957), Max Pulver (1889-1952). All of them were in revolt against the 
conventional traditionalism of ‘Heimatdichtung. They left the old moor- 
ings and opened their hearts to the generous impulses of what looked to 
them like anew dawn. Some were idealists and expressionists, like Wirz and 
Pulver (who knew Klee and Rilke); others, like Ilg, were pessimists and 
naturalists. None of them conformed and there is a faint touch of martyr- 
dom, of ‘lost generation’ about them. One, the most gifted of them all, 
Jakob Schaffner, was to end as a tragic figure. After having gone over to the 
Nazis, he died in an air-raid, despised by his countrymen, another Hamsun. 
The novels of his prime (Johannes, 1922, and its successors), totally unknown 
to the present generation of readers, are among the finest fiction that has 
come out of Switzerland in the first half of the century. The novels of Felix 
Moeschlin (b. 1882) share some of the pioneering sense of new horizons of 
this group without possessing the firm structure of Schaffner’s work. 

Switzerland's finest living novelist is by the common consent of the 
middle-aged Meinrad Inglin (b. 1893), author of seven novels and a number 
of very fine short stories. His masterpiece, the novel in which the central 
experience of his generation, the passing of the old order in the years 1912- 
1918, has found epic expression, is Schweizerspiegel (1938, new, shorter version 
1955). It is difficult to imagine anything more profoundly Swiss than this 
grave, precise, masculine art of weighty, tense presentation of growth and 
conflict, character and reality. There is very little innovation after 
experimental, early novels, but there is rich fulfilment and a rare sense of 
mastery and ease.’’ Gottfried Keller somewhere remarks in his quictly 
ironical’ way that with his countrymen their prime and golden age of life 
was the Indian summer of elderly, crusty character: at sixty or so, he says, 
they blossom out into a second youth, having spent their first in gaucherie 

and slowness and their middle years in uninspiring activity. This late matur- 
ing, due to a variety of causes, some of which have been hinted at whilst 
others lie hidden in the individual, can be illustrated by the work of two 
artists: Albert Jakob Welti (b. 1894) and Arnold Kiibler (b. 1890). Both 
have worked in the rival arts of painting and writing, both are ‘characters’ 
yet with utterly different temperaments. Welti has written dramas and four 
oddly imperfect yet fascinating and brilliantly written novels;'* Kiibler, 
introvert, romantic, another master of the minor form, the humorous, 
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tender sketch and the comedy, has composed a long, rambling autobio- 
graphy which is all slowly moving graphic foreground." 

Regina Ullmann (b. 1884) fitly leads the small group of women writers, 
whose undoubted queen she is, by virtue of her powerful poetic imagination, 
its depth and magic, in short: her genius. She ranks with the masters, with 
Carossa and Mell. In style and texture and in the quality of her imagination 
Regina Ullmann belongs as much to the south German and Austrian 
heritage as to the Swiss.*® Cécile Ines Loos and Cécile Lauber deserve to be 
mentioned in Regina Ullmann’s company, for both are true artists. 

The subject-matter of the modern scene: the technical world and the new 
town, has inspired two very interesting, ambitious and voluminous pieces of 
Swiss prose: Wir durchbohren den Gotthard (new ed. 1957) by Felix Moeschlin 
and Alles in Allem (1957) by Kurt Guggenheim. Moeschlin’s bold 700-page 
reportage breathes the pioneering spirit that enlivens all his books.*! The 
book about the planning and building of the great tunnel is a monument of 
realistic presentation, impressive in its marshalling of an immense number of 
facts and spirited in the telling of the story. The book narrowly misses epic 
stature. Alles in Allem is a Swiss ‘roman-fleuve’ with a town — Ziirich in the 
last fifty years of its growth — as its collective hero. The distinguishing 
features of its thousand pages are impressionist charm and psychological 
subtlety, which characterize Guggenheim’s many fine novels.*? 

It is a curious fact that in Switzerland the visual arts and the anthropological 
sciences, especially psychoanalysis, have hitherto been far bolder than fiction. 
The approach to the perplexities and divisions of the mind and the dis- 
orientation of man was made very slowly. The realistic, psychological 
approach as exemplified by Guggenheim's novels was a first step. Then 
suddenly, with the coming of Frisch and Diirrenmatt, Swiss literature found 
itself in the midst of modernity with the existentialist technique brilliantly 
and fully developed in their dramas and their narrative prose. There is no 
need to dwell on these well-known, much debated effects,?* which are dealt 
with elsewhere in this number. Frisch's interesting development as a 
writer of superb lyrical prose can be followed by comparing the newly 
published, revised version of one of his early novels Die Schwierigen, oder 
J adore ce qui me briile (1942-1957) with Stiller (1955) and his latest novel 
Homo Faber (1957) in which the technique of sordid background with 
vultures 4 la Graham Greene plus melodramatic situations (suicide, incest, 
etc.) is developed much further than in Stiller. 

Here, at the threshold of the future, where the youngest writers stand 
waiting, we propose to stop, in order to do justice to the art of the critic and 
the essayist. 

The activity of critics and essayists of the rank and distinction of Fritz 
Ernst, Max Rychner and Carl J. Burckhardt, to mention the three finest 
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masters of their art in our day, is of crucial importance in a country like 
Switzerland. Their criticism and appreciation of foreign writers, their 
noble, cloquent sympathy for greatness wherever they meet it, open the 
windows and provide the balcony that runs round the Swiss chalet. Inside, 
the rooms are apt to have low ceilings; it is through the windows and from 
the balcony that the view opens. Provincialism is a serious danger for 
writers working on the extreme outskirts and in conditions like those we 
have described. It is easier for the foreign observer to decide if work done 
here is provincial or not; for the Swiss writer there is the lurking fear of 
being cut off, the sense of otherness, and of citizenship in a country of his 
own. No glib cosmopolitanism will help. In such a situation the existence 
of responsible, free and well-informed minds and of a press with literary 
standards is indispensable. In his position as chief literary critic of Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung Eduard Korrodi (1885-1955) rendered incalculable services 
to Swiss literature by fearless criticism as much as by generous support and 
encouragement of young talent. In such criticism and in enlightened 
academic opinion, as for instance Emil Staiger’s, our writers may find sup- 
port. And here for once, the situation of the country at the cross-roads of 
Europe, instead of shutting off the writer from the various centres of 
literary life, makes his contact with foreign opinion and practice easy. It is 
not the possession of several languages that makes good writing easier; on 
the contrary, it is the awareness and intimate understanding of foreign 
achievement and standards. Max Rychner’s knowledge of Valéry’s methods 
for instance, or even more the living contact and the friendship that linked 
Carl J. Burckhardt and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. One fervently wishes that 
such friendships may be formed again in the future. 

As to the work of the three essayists,** we should like to point out that in 
it the European width of interest is balanced by the unmistakable strength of 
their Swiss character. It is the integration of the knowledge of the critic and 
historian with the personality of the man that creates the art and style of the 
essayist. 

In notte was this union of wide European sympathy and curiosity with the 
aspirations and enthusiasm of a patriot more impressive than in Fritz Ernst. 
They were related in him as the roots of a tree are related to its spreading 
branches. In Fritz Ernst Swiss literature may be said to have been embodied 
and to have shown its twofold aspect. Based on a deep sense of political, 
religious and cultural tradition he was filled with the conviction of the 
inalienable birthright of the Swiss to membership in a larger, European 
world of ideas and of literary achievement. 
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1 Otto von Greyerz, Die Mundartdichtung der deutschen Schweiz, 1924; Alemannische Mundartliteratur in: 
Merker/Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, 1, 1925-1926. 

? Anthology of dialect verse: Guggenbiihl, Ad. and Thiirer, Georg: Schwyzer Meie, 1936. Prose 
Anthology: Traugott Vogel, Schwyzer Schnabelweid, 1938. Some specimens also in the Penguin Book of 
German Verse. 

* On dialect see further: Georg Thiirer, Wesen und Wiirde der Mundart, 1944; Traugott Vogel, Vaterland 
und Muttersprache, 1944; Schweizerisches Idiotikon, Worterbuch der schweizerdeutschen Sprache, 11 vols. 
A-S. 1881 ff., Huber & Co. Frauenfeld. 

* Histories of Swiss literature: Joseph Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Schweiz, 1932; Emil 
Ermatinger, Dichtung und Geistesleben der deutschen Schweiz, 1933; Anthology of Swiss prose: Geisteserbe 
der Schweiz, ed. Ed. Korrodi. 

® For a very important analysis of the present position see Karl Schmid, Versuch iiber die schweizerische 
Nationalitat, in his Aufsadtze und Reden, 1957. 

® See the short biographical introduction by Christopher Middleton in Robert Walser’s The Walk and 
other stories, John Calder, 1957. 

7 See above, Note 6. 

® Selection in Der Bogen No. 26, Tschudy, St. Gallen. (These pamphlets, of which 62 numbers have 
hitherto appeared, all edited by Traugott Vogel, give in their totality a very good cross-section through 
contemporary Swiss literature.) 

* Selection: Ausgewahlte Gedichte, ed. Walter Muschg, Sammlung Klosterberg, Benno Schwabe, 
Basel, 1945. 

© Gedichte, ausgewahlt von Emil Staiger, Atlantis, 1956. 

1! Many of these poets are represented (together with others) in Ziircher Lyrik, Rascher, Ziirich, 1955, 
an anthology of 37 poets which is of more than local interest. 

12 Die Stadt der Vater, 1944; Die Stadt der Freiheit, 1944; Die Stadt des Friedens, 1952, Atlantis Verlag, 
Ziirich. 

18 Holbein-Trilogie, Huber & Co., Frauenfeld. 

14 Die Konigin und der Landammann;, Thomas Platter. 

1° Vor hundert Jahren and its sequel, Stanzelis Hochzeit, Reinhardt, Basel. 

16 Werner Weber, ‘Eduard Korrodi, Bildnis cines Zeitgenossen’, in his Wissenschaft und Gestaltung, 
containing also essays on Fritz Ernst, Max Rychner, Emil Staiger, Carl J. Burckhardt, etc., Olten, 19§7. 

17 Other novels: Werner Amberg, die Geschichte seiner Jugend, 1949; Urwang, 1954. Short Stories: 
Guldramont, 1948; Die Lawine und andere Erzahlungen, 1947. Historical novel: Jugend eines Volkes; 
Ehrenhafter Untergang; see also Bogen No. 31: Rettender Ausweg, Anekdoten und Geschichten aus der Kriegs- 
zeit. On Inglin see: Egon, Wilhelm: Meinrad Inglin/Ziirich Thesis/ Atlantis, 1997. 

18 Die kiihle Jungfrau Hannyvonne, 1955; Der Dolch der Lucretia, 1958. 

1% Ocppi von Wasenwachs, Morgarten-Verlag, Ziirich, 1943. O0¢ppi der Student, ibid. Oeppi und Eva, 
1954, ibid. 

2° Her latest collection of stories: Die schwarze Kerze, 1956. 

*1 His latest novel: Morgen geht die Sonne auf, Artemis, 1958. 

22 Der Friede des Herzens, 1956. Earlier: Riedland, Wir waren unser vier, etc. 

23 On Frisch and Diirrenmatt as well as the general situation of Swiss literature (including French and 
Italian) see Elizabeth Wiskemann’s well-informed article in TLS No. 2, 940, July 4th, 1958, p. 381. 

24 Recent publications: Carl J. Burckhardt: Begegnungen. Manesse Bibliothek der Weltliteratur 
Manesse Verlag, 1958; Max Rychner: Arachne. Aufsdtze zur Literatur. Manesse, 1957. Fritz Ernst: 
Essais, 3 vols., Fretz & Wasmuth, Ziirich, 1946 (a fourth, posthumous vol. is expected); Aus Goethes 
Freundeskreis und andere Essais, Bibliothek Suhrkamp, Band 30, 1955; Der Helvetismus, Fretz & Wasmuth, 
1954; Helvetia mediatrix, ibid., 1946. 








DAS DEUTSCHSCHWEIZERISCHE THEATER DER 
GEGENWART 


BY ELISABETH BROCK-SULZER 


Serr dem Mittelalter besitzt die deutsche Schweiz ein reges Theaterleben. 
Wie in anderen europaischen Lindern war dieses Theater zunichst ein reines 
Laientheater. Das Berufstheater hingegen hat sich in der Schweiz verhiltnis- 
missig spit entwickelt. Truppen aus dem Reich kamen iiber die Grenzen 
und wirkten durchaus als das, was sic waren: blosse Gaste, deren Fremdartig- 
keit schon durch die Sprache bezeichnet wurde, das Hochdeutsche. Denn 
das schweizerische Laientheater war und ist auch heute noch weitgehend ein 
Dialekttheater. Die Tatsache, dass in der deutschen Schweiz im miind- 
lichen Verkehr von allen Volksschichten regelmassig Mundart gesprochen 
wird, bildet cine sehr wichtige Schranke im Theaterleben. Der schweize- 
rische Theaterbesucher muss sich im Kunsttheater zunichst cinmal von 
vornherein auf eine neue sprachliche Ebene stellen. Die Biihne ist ftir ihn in 
vermehrtem Masse cin erhdhter, entfernter Ort. Bodenstindig ist in der 
deutschen Schweiz nur das Dialekttheater. 

Nun ist aber der Dialekt cin gefahrliches Theatermittel. Er ist dem Zu- 
schauer zu nahe, zu vertraut. Er scheint die der Biihne unerlissliche Stilisie- 
rung nicht zu erlauben. In fritheren Zeiten war er solcher Stilisierung 

fihig, und ein wirklicher Dichter kann auch heute noch einen kunstmiassigen 
and stilisierten Dialekt schreiben. Aber im Bewusstsein des Volkes ist ftir 
diese erhéhte Sprache eben das Hochdeutsche eingetreten, das fiir den 
Schweizer cin wirklich hohes, d.h. schwer zu erreichendes Deutsch ist, 
gerade geniigend vertraut, um sofort verstanden zu werden und schon so 
fern, dass es selbsttitig stilisiert wirkt. Der Dialekt erscheint dagegen als eine 
hemmungslose, bequeme, gleichsam rampenlose Sprache. Nur ahnungslose 
Menschen werden darin ftir das Theater einen Vorteil sehen. Die Hem- 
mung ist ja ein durchaus schépferisches Moment, wenn sie einem kiinst- 
lerischen Menschen in den Weg gestellt wird. So muss denn festgestellt 
werden, dass per Dialekt, wie er heute auf der schweizerischen Biihne ver- 
wendet wird, meistens jeglicher kiinstlerischen Pragung entbehrt und zu 
einem Mittel ge mec ist, billige sentimentale oder ebenso billige komische 
Wirkungen zu erziclen. Es bediirfte heute wohl vermehrter Koénnerschaft, 
um ein kiinstlerisch vollgiiltiges Dialektstiick zu schreiben — vermehrter 
Kennerschaft, um es zu wiirdigen. Diese Entwicklung ist bedauerlich, aber 
wohl kaum aufzuhalten. Immerhin gibt es in unserem Land immer noch 
tapfere Leute, die die Mundart wieder in Wert und Ehre einsetzen méchten, 
auch auf der Biihne. Wir nennen etwa Arnold Kiibler, den Begriinder der 
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ehemals so sch6nen Zeitschrift Du, wir nennen ferner Paul Hallers Marie und 
Robert, oder Albert J. Weltis Steibruch. Solchen Werken freilich auf einer 
Beruf biihne zu begegnen, diirfte schwer halten, selbst heute, wo kein Mangel 
mehr an schweizerischen Darstellern herrscht, die fahig waren, den mundart- 
lichen Text angemessen wiederzugeben. Sobald aber solche Werke vor 
allem den Laienspielern vorbehalten bleiben, entsteht das triigerische Vorur- 
teil, sie seien auch wirklich nur fiir solche geschaften. 

W ozu bedarf nun aber das deutschschweizerische Volk, cin eher gehemmter, 
nach innen gewandter Volksschlag, des Theaters? Ein weiser Instinkt scheint 
ihm zu bedeuten, es brauche die Aussenwendung mehr als andere Volker, 
und so sucht es denn eine solche, sobald es irgend eines seiner zahlreichen 
Feste feiert. Kein Sangerfest, kein Schiitzenfest, keine gréssere Ausstellung 
mag auf eine Theaterveranstaltung verzichten, dramatische Wettbewerbe 
werden zu solchem Zweck veranstaltet, cigens Festspiele inszeniert, die 
meistens nach der Form des ‘Gesamtkunstwerks’ hin streben: da wird 
getanzt, gesungen, gespielt. Die Protagonisten sind meistens Berufskiinstler, 
die kleineren Rollen Laien. In jiingster Zeit hat z.B. das Winzerfest in Vevey 
internationale Wirkung gefunden, der Direktor der Pariser Oper wurde als 
Leiter dazu verpflichtet — echt westschweizerisch, nebenbei bemerkt! In 
der deutschen Schweiz hatte man daftir kaum einen Nichtschweizer herange- 
holt. Andere solche Laien-Festspiele verpflichten sich immer wieder in 
bestimmten zeitlichen Abstanden dem selben Biihnerwerk; genannt zu 
werden verdienen hier Calderons Grosses Welttheater, » .pielt vom “Volk von 
Einsiedeln’ vor der so theatergemissen Barockfassade der Wallfahrtskirche, 
und Schillers Wilhelm Tell, gespielt in Altdorf. In allen solchen Veranstal- 
tungen wird mit kiinstlerischer Zucht energisch gearbeitet, denn nur schon 
die sprachliche Erziehung der Laienspieler, fordert den ganzen Einsatz des 
Spielleiters. Was sich dann freilich ergibt, das ist in den guten Fallen ein 
echtes Helvetisch, eine sehr gedrungene, baurisch schwere und biurisch 
gewichtige Sprachform, ein so bemiihtes und dienstwilliges Sprechen, wie 
man es in unserer so abgeschliffenen, ausgewaschenen Kultur nur selten noch 
antrifft. In den schlechten oder banalen Fillen bleibt es bei einem im 
schlechten Sinn dilettantischen Treiben, dem echte Komik, echte Theater- 
form fern ist. Da kommt es auch zu einer weiteren Entwertung der Mundart 
(obwohl das Gegenteil beabsichtigt wird): die Sprache solcher Laienstiicke 
besteht dann aus blossen Kraftausdriicken ohne wahre Kraft, aus Sentimen- 
talitat ohne echtes Gefiihl. Grosse Anstrengungen werden gemacht, gerade 
diese dramatische Vereinsliteratur wieder auf ein héheres Niveau zu locken, 
die Erfolge sind bisher bescheiden. Es scheint, als sei das Drama dieser Form 
heute in der deutschen Schweiz in einer Sackgasse festgefahren. 

Auf einer anderen Strasse freilich ist die Entwicklung fruchtbar in die 
Weite und Hohe geschritten, auf der Strasse des hochdeutschen Dramas der 
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Schweiz. Hier ist nun zuerst von ciner erst in jiingster Zeit wirklich erledig- 
ten Theorie zu sprechen, von dem Dogma, der Deutschschweizer sei iiber- 
haupt nicht dramatisch begabt. Dieses Dogma konnte sich stiitzen auf die 
Tatsache, dass die gréssten Dichter der deutschen Schweiz, Dichter, die 
innerhalb des gesamtdeutschen Sprachraums in ihrer Art uniibertroffen 
geblieben sind, vor dem Drama versagten und nur im epischen Bezirk 
Grésse erreicht haben. Wir denken vor allem an Jeremias Gotthelf und 
Gottfried Keller. Sie sind Romanciers, denen die ausserschweizerische deut- 
sche Literatur nichts Grésseres entgegenzusetzen hat, ja sie zeugen tiberhaupt 
im neunzehnten Jahrhundert allein ftir den grossen deutschen Roman, 
abgesehen von Adalbert Stifter. In ihrer absoluten Grésse sind sie aber doch 
unverwechselbar schweizerischer Artung. Vielleicht diirfte man zu ihnen 
auch noch C. F. Ramuz stellen, den Westschweizer, der innerhalb der 
franzésischen Literatur cine durchaus cigenstandige und streng durchkom- 
ponierte Form des Romans gefunden hat. All solches lasst darauf schliessen, 
dass epische Artung dem helvetischen Charakter tief eingeboren ist. Man 
mag das mit den vorwicgend baurischen Urspriingen der schweizerischen 
Bevélkerung erkliren, mit der Langsamkeit des Volkscharakters, mit der 
Konstanz der schweizerischen Politik, mit dem Segen des Friedens, der 
dem Land seit dem Wiener Kongress beschieden worden ist. Angesichts 
solcher epischer Leistung brauchte man der schweizerischen Literatur nicht 
auch noch grosse dramatische Leistungen abfordern. Aber die schweizeri- 
schen Schriftsteller haben sich damit nicht begniigt: immer wieder haben sie 
sich um das Drama bemiiht, sich bezogen in ihrem Ehrgeiz auf das jahr- 
hundertealte schweizerische Volkstheater und sehr kampferisch reagiert auf 
die Behauptung, der Schweizer hatten nun eben einmal keine ‘téte drama- 
tique’. So ist die Diskussion um die schweizerische Dramatik zu einem 
neuralgischen Punkt der Literaturkritik des Landes geworden. 

Was hatten die Gegner jenes Dogmas fiir sich zu buchen, ausser der einen 
Meinung, man diirfe nicht aus der Vergangenheit mit Sicherheit auf die 
Zukunft schliessen? Da war beispielsweise Caesar von Arx, der Verfasser 
vieler Pestspiele und einer der wenigen schweizerischen Dramatiker, die 
auch von reichsdeutschen Biihnen gespielt wurden. Sein Verrat von Novarra, 
ein historisches Stiick aus der Zeit der Italienkriege, gehdrte lange Jahre 
hindurch zu dem gesamtdeutschen Theaterrepertoire. Von Arx war ein 
echtes Theatertemperament. Er verstand ein Stiick auf Theaterwirkung hin 
genau zu berechnen. Er schrieb Rollen, die die Schauspicler lockten. Er 
wusste echte Theaterstoffe zu finden und sie dramenmissig zu bandigen. 
Seine Schwiiche lag aber in seiner Stirke. Man michte sagen, er sei all- 
zusehr nur Dramatiker gewesen und sein Talent habe sich allzu widerstands- 
los der Biihne angepasst. Allen wirklich grossen Dramatikern bleibt ein 
dramatisch ungeléster Rest. Ihr Genie iiberschreitet die Biihne mit geheim- 
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nisvollen Bezirken. Man ahnt immer jenes Hinterland, jene Ueberwelt, aus 
denen sich das Drama herleitet und die ihm dauernd und heimlich Kraft 
zufiihrt. Keiner lasst uns das besser spiiren als der griésste der europaischen 
Dramatiker, Shakespeare. Von Arx hat sich im Drama ausgeschrieben. 
Die Theaterwirkung war da, aber dahinter war nichts mehr. Solches lasst 
sich besonders klar an der Sprache ablesen. Sie war bei von Arx ganz auf die 
dramatische Handlung ausgerichtet, sie war nichts an sich. Von Arx war 
ein guter Dramatiker, aber kein Dichter. Nun ist solche Artung nicht zu 
verachten. Die ganze franzésische Boulevardliteratur gehért zu ihr. Ein 
grosser Teil des heutigen amerikanischen Theaterrealismus ebenfalls. Da das 
Theater mehr als andere Literaturgattungen auf den unmittelbaren Erfolg 
beim Publikum angewiesen ist und damit kommerziellen Erwigungen 
nahestehen muss, so hat in ihm auch das, was wir Gebrauchstheater nennen 
méchten, sein gutes Recht. Nur pflegen Werke dieser Gattung der Zeitmode 
stark zu unterliegen. Von Arx wird heute kaum je gespielt. 

War dieser Autor durch sein ungemischt dramatisches Temperament 
untypisch fiir die deutsche Schweiz, so blieb er in seiner Stoffwahl ganz in 
der herk6mmlichen Linie des schweizerischen dramatischen Schaffens. Er 
bevorzugte namlich historische Themen. Diese stehen neben Themen mit 
ausgesprochen lehrhaftem Charakter durchaus im Mittelpunkt des schweize- 
rischen Dramas vor dem Zweiten Weltkrieg. Oft finden sich auch die 
beiden Elemente verkoppelt. Der lehrhafte Charakter so mancher schwei- 
zerischen Dramen erstaunt den Auslinder kaum. Die Schweiz steht ja 
durchaus im Geruch, den ‘praeceptor Europae’ spielen zu wollen oder in 
Ermangelung so weitgesteckten Zicles wenigstens auf beschrinktem Raum 
in Pestalozzis Nachfolge belehrend und erzichend zu wirken. Der bekannte 
Ziircher Komparatist Fritz Ernst sagte cinmal zutreftend, in anderen Landern 
standen auf erhdéhten Platzen Kirchen, in der Schweiz Schulhauser . . . Durch 
solche Neigung wird denn die Biihne in der Schweiz allzu geradlinig als 
‘moralische Anstalt’ aufgefasst, die Moral des Dramas muss hier nicht 
selten einspringen ftir seine mangelnden kiinstlerischen und dramatischen 
Qualititen. Merkwiirdiger scheint zunichst aber die Hinneigung zum 
historischen Stoff. In ihr priagt sich eine Art Ersatzleben aus. Die 
Schweiz hat sich seit Marignano aus der aktiven kriegerischen Tatigkeit 
zuriickgezogen. Sie erlitt Kriege nur noch in der Verteidigung und war im 
iibrigen auf eine reine Zuschauerrolle im kriegerischen Geschehen be- 
schrankt. Nun galten ja Kriege lange Zeit als die einzige Form eines ‘gefahr- 
lichen Lebens’, als das einzige dramatische Volksschicksal. Wie oft musste 
der Schweizer nach den beiden Weltkriegen héren, er habe ‘nichts erlebt’! 
Es wurde ihm suggeriert — wie iibrigens nachgerade allen alten Vélkern — 
‘erleben’ gebe es nur im iiberindividuellen Raum und individuelle Probleme 
scien blosse Privatsache und damit belanglos. So wagte er nur sehr selten, 
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moderne Menschen mit ihren pers6nlichen Schwierigkeiten auf die Biihne 
zu stellen und floh — denn Flucht war es — in jene Zeiten zuriick, wo die 
Geschichte der Schweiz sich zu sofort sichtbaren Peripetien zusammenballte. 
In dieser Neigung zur Historie lebte sich natiirlich auch das Bediirfnis der 
Festspicle aus, die in ihren historisch kostiimierten Aufziigen die Wahl 
historischer Themen nahe legten. Was aber ebenfalls fehlt, ist das gepflegte 
komische Genre. Die Komédie liegt dem Deutschschweizer offenbar 
wenig. Gehris Sechste Etage ist hier die Ausnahme der Regel. Zur Komédie 
gchért die Konversation, zur Konversation die Gesellschaft. Nur in einem 
geselischaftlich gerichteten Volk kann sich die Konversation reich und 
fliissig ausbilden. Der Deutschschweizer aber ist ein ausgesprochener Eigen- 
brédler. Das geschliffene Gesprich liegt ihm nicht, so sehr er es umwirbt 
und bewundert an Vélkern, die es beherrschen. Selten nur haben deutsch- 
schweizerische Dramatiker eine natiirliche Leichtigkeit des Dialogs erreicht; 
ihr Witz, ihre Eleganz gehen meistens auf Stelzen oder fiihlen sich auf gefahr- 
lichstem hohem Seil und verkehren sich derart schnell in ihr Gegenteil. 
Allerdings muss gesagt werden, dass die deutschsprachige Dramatik ganz 
allgemein Miihe hat, echte Lustspiele hervorzubringen. Der Mangel einer 
das Leben durchformenden Gesellschaft ist, abgesehen von Wien, cine 
gemeindeutsche Eigenschaft. 


Vicles von dem eben Geschilderten hat sich am Ende des Zweiten Welt- 
ky legs gcindert. Zwei Dramatiker sind der Schweiz erstanden, die unmittel- 
bar unsere Zeit andringend sich der Biihne bemichtigt und auf ihr Dinge 
gezeigt haben, die Europa zutiefst umtreiben. Aus Zuschauern des Welt- 
geschechens waren hier Deuter und Darsteller des Weltgeschehens geworden. 
Zu solchen aber waren sie geworden, weil sie zunachst bloss Zuschauer 
gewesen waren und aus dieser ihnen unheimlich gewordenen Haltung 
ausbrechen mussten in ein Tun. Der Ausbruch geschah im Drama. Die 
beiden Dramatiker sind Max Frisch und Friedrich Diirrenmatt. 

Mehrere Momente mussten zusammenwirken, damit die Werke dieser 
beiden Autoren in der Schweiz méglich wurden. Das eine wurde schon 
genannt: die unertragliche Spannung, die geschaffen worden war durch die 
Passivitat der Schweiz wihrend der Hitlerzeit und dem nachfolgenden 
Krieg. Kein Hellsichtiger dachte wohl damals in der Schweiz, das Land 
wiirde abermals verschont bleiben. Als Frisch zur Grenzbesetzung ein- 
riickte, war er tiberzeugt, es ginge in den Krieg und er wiirde ihn nicht 
liberleben. Scine Empfindung war dicjenige aller subtileren Geister des 
Landes. Als dann aber die Greuel sich hauften und die Schweiz doch nicht 
trafen, da bewegte es diese subtileren Menschen fast stiindlich, wie sie wohl 
diese Verschonung ‘verdienen’ kénnten, wie sie die ihnen widerfahrende 
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alles Verniinftige taten— wie sie dieses Gliick wiirdig annehmen k6nnten. 
Doch blieb bei aller inneren und dusseren Bemiihung die Tatsache, dass 
andere Volker, die es ebenso ‘verdient’ hitten, verschont zu werden, nicht 
verschont worden waren. Man kann so wirklich nicht sagen, der denkende 
und fiihlende Schweizer habe in jener Zeit ‘nichts erlebt’. Nur ging eben die 
Aufstérung vor allem nach innen, und es ware oft so etwas wie Befreiung 
gewesen, wenn sic auch von aussen gekommen wire. Man darf solches sagen, 
denn so ist die seelische Konstruktion des Menschen. Sie lockt sehr oft 
dussere Gefahr siichtig herbei, um der inneren zu entgehen. Kein Wunder 
also, wenn einige wenige dazu begabte Menschen des Landes den Ausbruch 
in die Kunst versuchten und ihn dramatisch in deren dramatischer Form 
versuchten. 

Noch in anderer Weise aber wirkte die passive Kriegssituation der Schweiz 
darauf hin, in der Literatur Drama zu erzeugen. Aus der Empfindung heraus, 
die Schweiz sei auf eine letztlich unbegreifliche Weise verschont worden, 
entstand der Eindruck, die Unversehrtheit der Stidte und D6rfer sei nicht 
ganz wirklich, diese noch standfesten Mauern seien nur eine Art Kulisse vor 
ganz anderer Wirklichkeit, die Geborgenheit der Schweiz sei also eine Art 
Theater. Nun gilt es zu bedenken, was das Theater unserer Zeit ist. Es ist 
nicht Nachbildung und Vortiuschung der realen Welt, sondern es ist — 
weniystens auf dem Kontinent — darauf aus, in fast allen seinen Elementen, 
vor allem aber den optischen, die blosse Scheinbarkeit des Sichtbaren auf 
der Biihne zu betonen. Das moderne Theater ist in seinem Mittelpunkt 
ein Theater des Als-Ob. Wenn auf der Biihne statt Hiusern blosse Tiir- 
rahmen, blosse Fensterkreuze stehen, wenn sogar sehr oft die hinweisende 
Gebiarde eines Schauspielers die Kulisse ersetzen soll, so darf in solcher Dar- 
stellung die positive Verkehrung der Ruinenlandschaft des Krieges wohl 
geschen werden. Aufgestérten Geistern der Schweiz durfte also der fried- 
liche Anblick des Landes durchaus als ein Als-Ob erscheinen und sie hin- 
fiihren zu den Ausdrucksformen der modernen Biihne. 

Ein drittes Moment ist zu erwahnen. Die geistige Schweiz profitierte 
wenigstens in einer Hinsicht von Hitlers Politik: Fliichtlinge str6mten von 
1933 an tiber die Grenze, und unter ihnen bedeutende jiidische oder politisch 
linksstehende oder auch ganz einfach Hitler verabscheuende Schauspieler. 
Sie sammelten sich besonders am Ziircher Schauspielhaus, wurden da von 
dusserem Zwang zu einer Schicksalsgemeinschaft zusammengeschweisst und 
entdeckten in dieser erzwungenen Einheit eine Einheit des Schaffens. Eine 
vielfaltige Einheit. Denn sie waren unter sich denkbar verschieden und 
blieben es ausser im Willen zu wirklicher Zusammenarbeit, im Ensemble- 
geist, dieser so kostbaren und heute wieder weitgehend verlorenen Tugend 
des Theaters. Die wichtigsten Regisseure jener Zeit des Ziircher Schauspiel- 
hauses: Oscar Walterlin, Leopold Lindtberg, Leonhard Steckel, Kurt Hor- 
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witz hatten cin jeder seinen sehr ausgepragten Stil. Nur arbeiteten sie mit 
den -selben Darstellern und mit dem selben Biihnenbildner, Teo Otto, 
dessen cinheitsbildende Kraft fiir die damalige Zeit nicht leicht iiberschatzt 
werden kann. Es war ein Theater, das kiinstlerische Priagekraft besass, das 
aber auch befahigt und befugt war, den politischen Widerstandsgeist des 
Landes zu stirken und aufzurufen. Und es war endlich ein Theater, das noch 
versteckte Begabungen inspirieren konnte. Max Frisch, der sich bisher im 
Roman und in der Tagebuchform versucht hatte, wurde durch den dama- 
ligen Dramaturgen des Ziircher Schauspiclhauses Kurt Hirschfeld dazu 
angeregt, sich dem Drama zuzuwenden, und Friedrich Diirrenmatt wurde 
durch Kurt Horwitz ganz eigentlich entdeckt und erstmalig inszeniert. 
Eine deutschsprachige Biihne hohen R: inges, die cin wirkliches Ensemble war 
und die zudem neben den tibrigen, kleineren schweizerischen Theatern die 
einzige Theaterstatte noch war, wo das deutsche Wort in Freiheit gesagt 
werden durfte, stand bereit fiir das starke Talent. 

Nun wird man fragen, ob das schweizerische Publikum sich denn nicht in 
ganz besonderem Maasse fiir seine einheimischen Autoren interessiere und ob 
die schweizerischen Theater diese nicht zu jeder Zeit angelockt hatten. Dem 
ist nicht so. Jenes Vorurteil von der ausschliesslich epischen Begabung des 
Schweizers ist ticf verwurzelt, und dariiber hinaus cignet dem schweize- 
rischen Intellektuellen eine oft verhangsnisvolle Sucht nach dem Fremden, 
verhingnisvoll, weil sie sich verbindet mit dem Misstrauen gegen die gei- 
stigen Landesgewachse. Die schweizerischen Schriftsteller haben es schwer 
im eigenen Land. Auch Frisch und Diirrenmatt setzten sich eher schwer 
durch im schweizerischen Publikum, von anderen durchaus beachtlichen, 
aber weniger durchschlagenden Begabungen ganz zu schweigen. Die 
Urauffiihrung des ersten Stiicks von Diirrenmatt Es steht geschrieben rief 
einem Theaterskandal, was in der Schweiz eine iiberaus seltene Sache ist, da 
die Wohlanstindigkeit des Publikums da so weit geht, dass allfallig pfeifende 
Zuschauer von den immer anwesenden Polizisten schleunigst aus dem 
Zuschauerraum herausbef6rdert werden! 

Max Frisch, 1911 in Ziirich geboren, hat neben Tagebiichern und stark 
beachteten Romanen bisher acht Dramen geschrieben: Nun singen sie wieder, 
Versuch eines Requiems (1946), Santa Cruz, eine Romanze (1947), Die 
chinesische Mauer, eine Farce (1947), und Als der Krieg zu Ende war, Schau- 
spiel (1949); alle vier erschienen in der Sammlung Klosterberg, Verlag Benno 
Schwabe u. Co., Basel. Dann Graf Oecderland, ein Spiel in zehn Bildern 
(1951), Don Juan ore Die Liebe zur Geometrie, eine Komédie in fiinf Akten 
(1953), und eine Neufassung der Chinesischen Mauer (1955); diese letzteren 
drei erschienen im Suhrkamp Verlag, Berlin u. Frankfurt a.M.Im Specta- 
culum (Suhrkamp Hausbuch 1956) sind Nun singen sie wieder und Don Juan 
ebenfalls abgedruckt. Letzthin brachte Ziirich noch zwei Einakter Frischs 
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heraus: Die grosse Wut des Philipp Hotz, ein Sketch, erschienen in der Zeit- 
schrift Hortulus, April 1958, und Herr Biedermann und die Brandstifter, ein 
Lehrstiick ohne Lehre. 

Frisch wahlt immer heutige Themen. Selbst sein Don Juan ist durchaus 
moderner Pragung. Die Chinesische Mauer behandelt in leichter chinesischer 
Travestie das Problem der Diktatur und der heute durch die Atomspaltung 
méglich gewordenen Selbstzerstérung der Menschheit. Nun singen sie 
wieder wie Als der Krieg zu Ende war spielen im ersten Nachkriegsdeutschland. 
Biedermann behandelt die Lassigkeit des Durchschnittsbiirgers gegeniiber 
der drohenden Weltgefahr. Ocderland setzt sich ebenfalls mit dem Thema 
der diktatorischen Anarchie auseinander. Santa Cruz endlich und Hotz 
gestalten wie auch Don Juan ein Hauptthema Frischs, die Ehe. Nichts ist mehr 
vorhanden von der Riickwendung der friiheren schweizerischen Dramatik, 
Frisch ist entschlossen, ja aggressiv heutig. Wo er idyllische Einkapselung 
zu Recht oder zu Unrecht vermutet, durchbricht er sie mit Vehemenz. 
Als junger Mensch durchwanderte er Siideuropa. Gleich nach dem Zusam- 
menbruch suchte er Deutschland auf. Spater liess er die Vereinigten Staaten 
auf sich wirken. International richtet er sich aus, wobei er es sich nicht 
ungern verhehlt, dass solche Haltung ungefahr das typischste Merkmal des 
schweizerischen Intellektuellen von heute ist. Frisch ist ausgesprochen 
grosstadtisch geartet, er stammt nicht umsonst aus Ziirich, das man die 
kleinste Grosstadt genannt hat und das zweifellos zu einer Wegkreuzung der 
verschiedensten internationalen Geistesstr6mungen geworden ist, dabei 
aber nicht aufgeh6rt hat, in der Tiefe noch recht puritanisch zu sein (und 
ware es auch nur im schlechten Gewissen seinen Siinden gegeniiber). Gegen 
diese verborgeneren Seiten des Landescharakters wird Frisch nicht miide zu 
protestieren. Sie gehen ihm auf die Nerven und auf das Lebensgefiihl, und 
er wittert sie an den unméglichsten Orten. Er huldigt dem biirgerlichsten 
Kiinstlersport, dem Kampf gegen das “Biirgerliche’, und bleibt nicht immer 
frei von Ressentiment. Jegliche Versteifung soll gebrochen werden, heisse 
sie Gewohnheit, Tradition, Ehe, Beruf. Solche Haltung ist nun auf ihrem 
Grunde tief romantisch. Flucht, Ausbruch ist ihr Signum. Fernesehnsucht 
treibt sie, und Ziel ist ein traumhaft sch6nes Santa Cruz oder Santorin 
(Oederland). Wirklichkeit und Traum durchweben sich in gleitender oder 
gebrochener Linienfiihrung und so lyrisch ist diese Linienftihrung oft, dass 
man sich wundern darf iiber das Fehlen der direkten Lyrik in Frischs Oeuvre. 
Romantisch ist aber auch die enge Bindung dieser Werke an das persénliche 
Leben des Dichters, dessen Werke stellenweise bei durchsichtiger Ver- 
schliisselung stehen bleiben. Doch scheint eine grundsatzliche Wendung ein- 
getreten zu sein: Herr Biedermann und die Brandstifter ist von absolut durchge- 
formter Objektivitat. In der Grossen Wut des Philipp Hotz andererseits ist das 
Eheprobiers mit entspanntem Humor behandelt — auch das ein Novum, da 
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Frisch bisher wohl Ironic, kaum aber je Humor zeigte. Aufschlussreich ist 
auch der Vergleich det heidien Fassungen der Chinesischen Mauer. Schmerz- 
liche Wut in einer Welt des ruchlosen Unsinns kennzeichnet die erste Fas- 
sung, in der der Schrei Das Atom ist teilbar leitmotivisch durchgehalten wurde. 

Dies ses andringende Pathos ging aber nicht ohne eine gewisse Unklarheit im 
Aufbau des Werks. Die zweite Fassung hat gesichtet, die Gewichte kunstvoll 
verteilt, die Héhepunkte geballt, sie hat mehr Kiihle, mehr Distanz — man 
mag daran erkennen, welch bewusster und williger Achelece an seiner Kunst 
Frisch ist. Erkennen aber mag man auch, wie viel Frisch von der Biihne 
gelernt hat, er will ja nach seinem eigenen Wort ‘mit der Biihne dichten’. 
Frischs Dramen halten sich zwar nicht an die klassische oder die realistische 
Biihnentradition, aber an die Biihne und ihre Forderungen. Deren mehr 
ocer minder neue Errungenschaften niitzt er kundig aus: den Ansager, die 
Durchkreuzungen der Zeiten und der Riume, auch der Monolog als trans- 
ponierendes, den Zeitablauf hemmendes Mittel wird verwendet, dann der 
Chor als deutendes und das Publikum auf die Biihne versetzendes Mittel. 
Frisch eignet cin ausgesprochener Instinkt ftir das, was in der Luft liegt — 
viel cher aus diesem als aus direkter Beeinflussung erklart sich seine 
Achnlichkeit mit Thornton Wilder, Tennessee Williams, Brecht oder Diirren- 
matt. Die Sprache Frischs ist klares Abbild dieser weltoffenen und gegen 
heimliche Bindungen ankampfenden Art. Nervés, geschliffen, gesprachs- 
haft, plétzlich die Stilebenen wechselnd, ungeduldig, echt dichterisch, und 
dann wieder wie mutlos absinkend. Aber sprechbar in hohem Grad. Die 
Sprache eines echten Theatermannes und eines Dichters — trotz mancher 
Wertschwankung.' 

Ein Biirgerschreck ist auch Friedrich Diirrenmatt, aber anders als Frisch. 
Er ist es zugleich lustiger und unheimlicher. Der 1921 geborene Berner, von 
lindlicher Heimat geprigt, ist cine unbandige Kraftnatur, die den Ueber- 
schwang, die Uebertreibung braucht. Miassigung und Mass erreicht er 
friihestens im zweiten Anlauf. Vicle seer Dramen liegen denn heute schon 
in zweiter Fassung vor: Der Romulus der Grosse (1949), die Ehe des Herrn 
Missisippi (1952), das Ein E sngel kommt nach Babylon (1954) (alle drei Neufas- 
sungen zusammen mit dem Besuch der alten Dame (1956) im Band Komodien I 
im Verlag der Arche in Ziirich [1957] erschienen, wie alle iibrigen Werke 
Diirrenmatts mit Ausnahme seines ersten Stiicks, Es steht geschrieben 
(1947), das in der Sammlung Klosterberg bei Benno Schwabe u. Co in Basel 
herausgekommen ist, des Missisippi, der im Verlag Oprecht Ziirich erschien 
und des Blinden (1948), der leider erst im Biihnenmanuskript vorliegt). Der 
Besuch der alten Dame hat wahrend seines Siegeszugs durch viele Lander und 
einige Sprachen Umwandlungen fast von Inszenierung zu Inszenierung 
erfahren, und cin Gleiches wire sicher an jenen Stiicken geschehen, die — 
sehr zu Unrecht — in den letzten Jahren nicht mehr gespielt worden sind. 
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Auch Diirrenmatt ist also durchaus auf die Biihne und ihre Forderungen 
bezogen, er lernt aus jeder neuen Inszenierung. Uebrigens ist Diirrenmatt 
auch einer der meistgeschatzten HG6rspiclautoren, die radiophonische Form 
ist ihm kein blosser Brotverdienst, er sicht in ihr eine interessante neue 
Méglichkeit der Konzentrierung auf Wort und Ton. 

Seine dramatische Aesthetik hat Diirrenmatt in einem kleinen, hochkonzen- 
trierten Text dargelegt; das Bandchen Theaterprobleme (1956) ist uncrlasslich 
fiir jeden, der sich iiber das Theater in seiner ewigen und seiner heutigen 
Form ein gegriindetes Bild machen will. Diirrenmatt wahlt nicht unbe- 
dingt zeitgendssische Themen. Es steht geschrieben ist ein Wiedertauferdrama 
und spielt im sechzehnten Jahrundert, der Blinden spielt im Dreissigjahrigen 
Krieg, Romulus der Grosse stellt den letzten Kaiser des westr6mischen Reiches 
dar, Ein Engel kommt nach Babylon ‘versucht den Grund anzugeben, weshalb 
es in Babylon zum Turmbau kam’. Nur die Alte Dame und der Missisippi 
sind also umwegslos heutig situiert. Doch bedarf es des Nachdenkens, sich 
das klar zu machen. Denn wie das Heutige bei Diirrenmatt allgemeine 
Giiltigkeit beansprucht und erreicht, so wird das Historische nur gewahlt, 
wenn es allgemeingiiltige Deutung zulasst. Allerdings ist Diirrenmatt jeder 
zeitpolitischen Ausschlachtung seiner Werke feindlich, schon im Vorwort 
zu dem Wiedertiuferdrama steht zu lesen: ‘In wie weit sich heutiges Ge- 
schehen in ihr [der Melodie der Handlung] spiegelt, sei dahingestellt. Fs 
ware jedoch der Absicht des Verfassers entsprechender, die mehr zufialligen 
Parallelen vorsichtig zu zichen.’ Die Ruinenlandschaft des Blinden wurde 
anlaisslich der Uraufttihrung in Basel unmittelbar als diejenige der vom 
Zweiten Weltkrieg verwiisteten Stadte empfunden, diese aber ihrerseits als 
in jeder Zeit méglich. Im Romulus geht es um einen Ausverkauf der abend- 
landischen Kultur, dem der Kaiser noch nachhilft: da Kultur nicht etwas sei, 
das man retten kénne, sondern etwas, das man haben miisse, geht es ferner 
um die Tragik des Herrschens, das unweigerlich mit Schuld und so auch mit 
Strafe verbunden sei. Vom Engel sagt Diirrenmatt, er habe nie im Sinn ge- 
habt, eine versunkene Welt zu beschwGren, es habe ihn gelockt, aus Ein- 
driicken eine eigene Welt zu bauen. Achnlich ist auch mit der 6rtlichen Befesti- 
gung der Dramen Diirrenmatts. Wo liegt Giillen, der Tatort der Alten 
Dame: Dem Namen nach irgendwo in der Schweiz (‘giille’ ist das schwei- 
zerdeutsche Wort fiir Jauche), den Verhaltnissen nach eher in Inflations- 
Deutschland. Das Horspiel Herkules und der Stall des Augias (1954) verwendet 
innerhalb des antiken Raums ebenfalls direkteste Anklinge an helvetische 
Wirklichkeit. Es ist eben schon so geblieben in Diirrenmatts Werk, wie es 
sein erstes Drama sagte: “Wir geben nicht mehr als einige diirftige Noten und 
Farben zu einer kunterbunten Welt, die gestern genau so war wie heute und 
morgen. An diesem Ausspruch stimmt nur das Wort ‘diirftig’ nicht. 
Diirftig ist Diirrenmatt nie. Er ist einer der wenigen Dichter von heute, 
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denen wirklich Inhalte eimfallen. Er hat immer Stoff, in Hille und Fiille, und 
geht verschwenderisch damit um. Diirrenmatt hat einmal die Grundfrage, 
was zuerst gewesen sei, die Henne oder das Ei, fiir sich und seine Kunst 
dahin beantwortet, ihm sei die Henne immer lieber gewesen. Fiir die Akro- 
batik der Auszehrung, die cin Kennzeichen so mancher heutiger Kunst ist, 
hat er nichts iibrig. Er fiirchtet den Stoff nicht, da er ihn zu bewaltigen 
versteht. In der Fiille der Einfille und in der Gewalt des Griffs ist ihm heute 
nur ciner zu vergleichen: Claudel. Aber wenn dieser als formende oder zum 
mindesten hemmende Schranke immer wieder das katholische Dogma in 
seiner unverriickten Gestalt aufsucht, so hat der Protestant Diirrenmatt 
nichts dergleichen. Ihm muss sich die Stimmigkeit von innen her ergeben. 
Handlung will er ‘und nichts weiter: Nur was in sich stimmt, stimmt auch 
an sich’. (Anmerkung zum Engel.) Die undaimpfbare Fabulierlust dieses 
Dichters, sein wilder Spieltrieb, seine Gabe, auch im Schrecklichen noch die 
allem Menschlichen anhaftende Komik und im Komischen den Schrecken 
zu schen, muss nun freilich dem wohlanstindigen Zuschauer, der Erlebnisse 
und Deutungen in wohlabgemessenen Dosen zu empfangen wiinscht, oft 
zum Anstoss werden. Einen Nihilisten hat man Diirrenmatt, wie auch 
Frisch, dann und wann genannt. Nichts aber ist er weniger. Zwar glaubt er 
durchaus, dass unsere Zeit, die die totale Zerst6érung des Menschen erfunden 
hat, der Tragédie unwiirdig geworden sci. Den ‘Helden’ gebe es nicht 
mehr, wohl aber den ‘tapferen Menschen’. Dieser sei die mittelste Gestalt 
seiner Werke. Ill aus der Alten Dame ist dieser tapfere Mensch und insofern 
auch die Hauptfigur des Stiicks, was durch die iiberlebensgrosse Gestalt der 
Claire Zachanassian oft verdunkelt wird, obwohl diese ja nur die Ausléserin 
der Handlung ist. Ill wird aus einem kleinen, banalen Schuft ein Mensch, 
der sein Schicksal auf sich nimmt, Gerechtigkeit fordert und ertragen lernt. 
Romulus, der sein Reich den andringenden Germanen in die Hinde spielt, ist 
kein Defaitist, er ist ein Vollstrecker der Gerechtigkeit: zuviel Béses hat dieses 
R6musche Reich getan, als dass es weiterbestehen diirfte. Er gibt es deshalb 
preis, will aber mit ihm zugleich den Opfertod sterben. So handelt der 
tragisohe Held — den es nicht mehr gebe und geben diirfe. In der Tat ver- 
hindert denn Diirrenmatt diesen Opfertod, Romulus wird pensioniert und 
muss nun schauen, wie er's treibe. Wie Frisch ist Diirrenmatt nicht gesonnen, 
seine Stiicke nach herk6mmlichen Kategorien zu formen, selbst dort, wo er 
Komédie schlechthin zu gestalten vorgibt, ist immer viel lugubrer Witz, 
viel Gewalt der Entlarvung. Seine Komik ist vom Geist des Aristophanes. 

Ein echter Dichter erweist sich daran, dass er voll aus seiner Sprache zu 
erfassen ist. Das gilt in héchstem Mass fiir den Lyriker, aber auch fiir den 
Erzihler und selbst fiir den Dramatiker. Diirrenmatt hat in Epik und 
Dramatik seine eigene, ihn genau umschreibende Sprache. Keine glatte, ja 
nicht cinmal immer eine fehlerlose Sprache. Die Helvetismen sind darin 
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hdufig und meistens gewollt. Bei aller Wendigkeit verbirgt Diirrenmatt 
seine bernische Herkunft weder in seiner Sprache, noch gar in seinem Spre- 
chen. Man mache sich die Freude, ihn auf einer bei der DGG herausge- 
kommenen Sprechplatte zu héren. Doch sind seine Texte tragfahig. Wer 
zu lesen versteht, wird sie richtig deuten. Wo etwa Personen in grotesken 
Clichés sprechen (stellenweise im Missisippi und in der Alten Dame), hat man 
nicht ein Versagen des Autors, sondern eine versteckte Spielanweisung z 
schen. Wild und knorrig ist Diirrenmatts Stil, fahig zu scheinbarer Behabig- 
keit wie zu offener Rasanz. Reich und bunt ist sein Wortschatz, energisch 
zupackend, den starken Ausdruck vor dem gedimpften bevorzugend, scharf 
im Umnriss, prall im Inhalt. Ein Stil des Angriffs, und dabei doch fiillig und 
in sich selbst befestigt. Heutig und dabei aus den Altesten Wurzeln des 
Volkscharakters. 

Es gibt mittelalterliche Fastnachtsmasken der Schweiz, die sich an Aus- 
drucksgewalt mit den starksten exotischen Masken messen kénnen. Eine 
wilde, um die Damonien des Menschlichen wissende Spiellust tut sich in ihnen 
Gentige. Keinen besseren Zugang zu Durrenmatts Dramen wussten wir 
als diese Masken. In beiden ist die schweizerische Wirklichkeit, die sich so 
gern ausschliesslich als biirgerlich gesittet missversteht, aufgebrochen zu den 
Elementen hin. Und beide sind sie in ihren Wurzelgriinden religidser 
Artung. Nie zerschlagt ein Diirrenmatt den Hausrat der Menschenwelet, 
ausser es gehe ihm um die Wiederentdeckung wesentlicher Wahrheit, die 
von diesem abgestorbenen Hausrat verdeckt und erstickt worden ist. Darin 


liegt der wahre Humor dieses Dichters, der noch im Kampf ein Ja zum 
Menschen ist. 


NOTE 


1 Eduard Stiuble, Max Frisch, Versuch einer Gesamtdarstellung seines Werkes, Bodensee-Verlag, Amris- 
wil, 19$7. 








CONTEMPORARY GERMAN-SWISS FICTION 
BY H. BOESCHENSTEIN 


BeTWEEN the two world wars and especially after the death of Carl Spitteler 
a strong regional flavour and a wide and even geographical distribution were 
accepted as the most general characteristics of German-Swiss literature. 
Critics and historians declared the pattern to be an exact corollary to or result 
of a tenaciously pursued independence on the part of the cantons in social, 
political and cultural affairs. If the critics were right, they will now have to 
explain why in the last fifteen years an obvious concentration of literary 
power has taken place. For the supremacy of Ziirich is indisputable. It is 
based in part on the large number of writers born or resident at Ziirich and 
in greater part on the attention the life of Ziirich is receiving in literary works. 
Apart from offering every conceivable problem and scene of modern living 
the city embodies, so it would seem, the very spirit with which the Swiss 
endeavour to develop a jealously guarded tradition into the spearhead of 
progressive thinking. It is no doubt for such reasons that Meinrad Inglin, a 
Catholic from the inner cantons, filled his Schweizerspiegel (of which a 
revised edition appeared in 1955) with large scoops of life in and around 
Ziirich. There is no other Swiss city that would have shaped so easily into 
the optical instrument he needed for a panorama of Swiss conditions and 
aspirations. 


Robert Faesi’s trilogy Sturm von Westen (1941-1952), the four volumes of 


Alles in Allem (1952-1955) by Kurt Guggenheim, Arnold Kiibler’s Oeppi 
novels (1943-1951), Martin Wendel and Martin macht sich (1949-1951) by 
Paul Wehrli, A. J. Welti’s Wenn Puritaner jung sind (1941) count among the 
best works of recent Swiss fiction. They all revolve around Ziirich. Strong 
indications point to Franz Fassbind’s having drawn on the same milieu in 
Der Mann (1950). 

The works mentioned divide easily into historical and educational novels. 
It must, however, be stated from the outset that the latter may in the near 
future be studied for their documentary value, while the former make 


gycencrous use of the opportunity to treat history as the testing ground of 


human valour and as a challenge to personal exertion. This is perhaps more 
obvious in Faesi’s trilogy, but not more true than in the case of Guggenheim ss 
tapestry or Inglin’s mirror. 

Sturm von Westen spans a period which, if rather short in terms of years, 
marks a turning point in European civilization: 1770 to 1800. The delicately 
wrought cups and saucers supplied by Gessner’s porcelain factory begin to 
show their first cracks and are in the end literally lying around in pieces. 
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Some of the rococo patricians ultimately have to fall in step with the military 
conquerors of Ziirich, first with the French, later with the Austrians and 
Russians, and finally once more with the French. But such events present the 
symptoms rather than the full measure of what the French Revolution and 
its aftermath are doing to the inhabitants of Ziirich, or for that matter of 
Switzerland. Rich in fictional opportunities as the refraction of the new light 
from France needs must be when it strikes the prism of the ancien régime, 
Faesi does not stop at that. Boldly he takes us to Paris. Two of his main 
characters make their home there, in Die Stadt der Freiheit, as the second 
volume is called. If in the first volume, Die Stadt der Vater, the reader irresis- 
tibly and joyfully identifies himself with the quaint life of cighteenth- 
century Ziirich, there to move about with Gessner, Hirzel, Lavater and 
others, he is now pushed first into the sound of rebellious oratory and soon 
into the fury of the revolution. The author’s predilection for rococo Ziirich 
does not impede his understanding of the forces that were to shake France and 
the world. Nor does he conclude the final volume on a note of rosy-coloured 
optimism and reconciliation. We are back again in Ziirich. Die Stadt der 
V ater is now presented as Die Stadt des Friedens, and one cannot help sus- 
pecting that Paris, Die Stadt der Freiheit, the centre-piece of the trilogy, will 
be remembered in an ironic light. But if there is irony, it is sprinkled on 
Ziirich as much as on Paris, and the tranquillity to which life becomes 
restored is in the main the peace which the protagonists are able to make 
with the world and with themselves. Gerold, born to become a soldier and 
perhaps a hero, has to face life and death without having become either, at 
least not in the spectacular sense he dreamt of; Caspar (moulded on the 
historical character of Casper Schweizer) winds up his pilgrimages at home, 
disillusioned less by the revolution than by his own failings in it. Leonhard, 
the only one of the three friends who lives to tell the tale — but will he ever 
do it? — is an artist and writer of wayward gifts and readily distracted ener- 
gies. It was their common misfortune to have been born into the wrong 
period, if not into the wrong place. Their great ambitions taper into the 
one task: to find solace in having tried their best and learned to do little 
things well. 

History, as a flux of events which both shape men and are shaped by 
them, also informs the four volumes of Guggenheim’s Alles in Allem. The 
time is the first half of our century. There is hardly anything in Guggen- 
heim’s Ziirich that does not, in some way or other, reveal the corroding 
power of time. In Faesi’s world we are made to feel that some such disrup- 
tion as the French Revolution was needed to cause repercussions far and near. 
With Guggenheim even the two world wars are just part of a general motion 
which they may or may not accelerate. Things have their independent 
momentum. All sorts of phenomena can be used as measuring instruments; 
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industry and the real estate business, architecture and habits of food or dress 
all serve to indicate the march of time. To gauge the inner dimensions of 
time two principal co-ordinates are plotted through the half-century, a 
younger generation awaiting on the threshold of school-life the signal to 
go, and their elders, established in business, politics or the professions and 
eyeing the prospects of more money, power or knowledge. If an overall 
tendency can be discovered it is that of a steady though circuitous move 
towards a better integrated community. But this is not to insinuate that each 
and every one of the numerous characters is motivated by the same progres- 
sive urge. Many of them have their own refreshingly individualistic con- 
ception of development. And a few there are who acknowledge no other 
change than that registered by their greying hair. One of the most charming. 
figures is that of the English flaneur, observer and sage Clive Lawrence Bell, 
the slowest hand on this many-handed clock. 

To deepen the impression of social and historical coherence Guggenheim 
proceeds by short chapters which are hardly ever self-contained and the 
events of which invariably require to be taken up again. Very few threads 
run out before the story ends. Spellbound by the incessant flow of time and 
the city life trailing along in it, how could Guggenheim ever hope to ter- 
minate his saga by anything better than an abrupt dropping of his pen? 
Unlike Faesi he had — fortunately — no foreign invasion to command a 
natural halt. With supreme art Guggenheim employs a number of subtle 
devices to round off his epic. One of these is to have a frustrated architect 
and would-be writer pulling econ together and making a belated start on 
his much advertised magnum opus. \He sits down to write the first sentence 
which is, at the same time, the last of the fourth and final volume. It is also 
the sentence prefacing the first volume: Ziirich lies . .. on the northern end of 
Lake of Ziirich. To mention another fine touch conveying the impression 
of completed form: among the characters towering high above the multitude 
of their contemporaries is the German-born industrialist Meng, as robust and 
square a personality as Dr. Behrens in Der Zauberberg. Though married to 
the daughter of an old Ziirich family, he retains a deep-seated loyalty to his 
Prussian fatherland. Not even the loss of his fortune, which he had invested 
during the First World War in victory bonds, can wean him from a senti- 
mentally cherished tradition. Nor is he willing to make long overdue lin- 
guistic concessions and converse in Schwyzertiitsch, for in doing so he would 
weaken the muscular Teutonic streak in his constitution. Or so it seems — 
for somchow we feel that his Prussian front merely covers up impending 
shifts in his personality. Indeed, all he requires to snap the Prussian bond is to 
witness some early manifestations of National-Socialist stupidity; he flies 
into a rage, and the Ziirich dialect comes naturally to reinforce his curses. 
The genius loci, this humanizing ingredient of Swiss and Ziirich life, here 
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demonstrates its consummate strength. A widely ramified structure such 
as Alles in Allem cannot, of course, be crowned with the single key-stone 
of one episode, but the conversion of Meng neatly illustrates how the spirit 
of a city may, at long last, subdue its most stubborn opponent. It comes as a 
serene, yet final and irrefutable piece of evidence to the intellectual climate 
which Guggenheim is eager to bring convincingly and palpably alive. For 
what else are the pastel shades of so many exquisite descriptive passages but 
the physical, formal counterpart to an all-embracing and urbane humanism? 

Ziirich looms equally large in the novels of Kiibler, Wehrli and Welti. 
Whether by tradition or free choice, the heroes of their pedagogic novels 
follow the loadstar of a self-realization which, if it cannot be quickly granted 
by existing conditions, will grow on the nourishment offered by the humane 
tradition of the city. But while Faesi and Guggenheim have few if any 
predecessors in the art of the genuinely historical novel, Kiibler, Welt, 
Wehrli and other writers of educational novels must at times have found it 
hard to shake off the spectre of all too familiar models. 

Like so many of his literary class-mates, the principal character in Wehrli’s 
two books Martin Wendel and Martin macht sich moves in his formative years 
through the shadow of the First World War. In addition to that it is his 
environment which makes the old vein of autobiographical and educational 
novels once again so fruitful. In any other country than Switzerland the sort 
of experiences Martin had as a child would have congealed into a proletarian 
novel. As it is, when Martin's father comes to Ziirich, penniless and just 
happily married, the worst is already over. He has spent his earlier years in 
a district of eastern Switzerland which at the beginning of the century had 
become impoverished by a lingering crisis in the embroidery industry. To 
digress briefly — Wehrli also wrote the parental biographies of Martin in his 
Regula Wendel (1945). Though not sparing us the grim picture of brutal 
employers and workers driven to despair, he did not, at this late date, fan 
his material into a red-hot discussion of social ills. It is, however, regrettable 
that no voice was raised when the need for eloquent pleading was most 
urgent. 

Martin's father, once he starts out on his mail route in Ziirich, feels happ 
and hopeful; he can envisage a better future for himself, or for his children. 
By dint of hard work and the combined efforts of the family — almost 
amounting to child-labour — the Wendel offspring will manage to get an 
education. Such utilitarian value of good schooling is by no means con- 
sidered lightly; for the rest a sturdy self-sacrificing mother and an honest, 
gruff father will see to it that the moral fabric remains strong and resistant. 
Martin can be expected to put his talent for literary expression to good 
account. We have every assurance that this will be done to further a good 
homespun tradition of responsible living and that his work will never exude 
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the vapours of pseudo-philosophy. This may sound like an allusion to the 
intellectual frothiness in so much present-day writing — it is most certainly 
not directed at the Oeppi-novels of Arnold Kiibler. 

At least one more volume will be needed to complete the education of 
Ocppi. Win or lose, Kiibler’s alter ego is bound to evoke a lasting echo in our 
minds. True enough, Oeppi enjoys many of the advantages which are 
denied to Martin Wendel, and to grow up in the countryside with a father 
who is willing and able to further his education is not the least of them. But 
when a time does come for Oeppi, when paternal patience and remittances 
run out, such worries look small by comparison with the more fundamental 
problems in which he is now involved. The wonder of it all is how Kiibler 
can convince us of the real weightiness of the educational problem. The 
successive crises Oeppi undergoes are not conjured up by a versatile magician 
with a bag of tricks, existentialist or other. They appear with the force of 
natural events, at least for a young man with intellectual sincerity and an 
alert conscience. The first of these conflicts arises when Oeppi is a student at 
the university. How is he going to save his nascent inner life and arrive at a 
wholesome view of society when his teachers are lacking in both and expect 
their students to turn into cold analysts with just enough energy left to elbow 
their way to the top of a career? Rome. where he spends a term more by 
living with Goethe, Plato, the treasures of ancient art and scme natural, 
gay companions than in the study of stones and minerals, brings a first 
consolid ation of Oc ‘ppl § aims, and it is now only a matter of time before he 
will try out his artistic talents or a succession of such talents. It is, of course, a 
case of jumping out of the fire into the frying pan; if scientific training 
threatened to starve his emotions, contact with art and artists entails the 
danger of an arrogant irrationalism and the risk of his originality shrivelling 
through his refusal to take the nourishment of reason. It is only because of 
further involvements, in friendship and love, that the clash between art and 
scicnce, OF the desire to live with both, begins for a time to abate. The 
hap piness Ocp pi cnyoys with Eva must, by its very nature, contract the 
fibres bf his conscience: their bliss is a constant reminder of a soldier-husband 
whom they deceive; ecstasy dissolves time and again into the realization of a 
euilt which no rationalization can relieve. The solution of this and other 
dilemmas will be eagerly awaited by all those who in following Oeppi re- 
live some of the basic experiences of a young generation. Meanwhile, and 
pending the conclusive decisions Kiibler is going to make, our highest 
tribute will be reserved for the naturalness of the three parts: Ocppi von 
Wasenwachs, Oeppi der Student and Oeppi und Eva. The successive turns the 
hero takes from student to painter and from sculptor to actor are all em- 
bedded in concrete existence. Travels and intellectual meanderings form a 
close unity. Even in his youth Oeppi radiates the kind of vitality one expects 
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will send him on a relentless search for meaningful living. At no time does 
he pale into an ideological puppet. 

Wenn Puritaner jung sind by A. J. Welti reveals beneath a web of startling 
novelties in form and content a great many of the solidly traditional elements 
of German-Swiss literature which we have encountered in Faesi, Kiibler and 
Wehrli. Once again Ziirich is made the pivot of the wheel of fortune. The 
time covered is that of Alles in Allem. Welti’s manner of composition may 
not aim at the transparency by which Guggenheim succeeds in making 
visible, below the surface of an imaginatively presented reality, the living 
chronicle of a city, but the gist of this life, its deeper aspirations are all astir in 
his novel. The educational bias is not the less strong for being displayed 
whimsically and humorously. Like Faesi, Welti has no fewer than three 
principal characters for whom he feels pedagogically responsible, and again 
the latter are initially tied together by a sort of Riitli scene, with a pledge to 
everlasting friendship. Welti’s three confederates re-convene soon after the 
First World War; each of them has had his stormy interludes, but they are 
still far from having reached maturity of outlook or social security. In fact, 
things only now begin to happen. If anywhere it is at this juncture that 
Welti draws away ion his team-mates. For he weaves his biographical 
threads with an almost hair-raising audacity. The patterns of events he 
describes respond to an incredibly bold imagination that seems to be bent on 
turning the tables on life and its claim to be stranger than fiction. He is, of 
course, indulging in a prerogative Swiss writers have long been wont to 
exercise, the joy of story-telling. Oeppi's restlessness drives him criss-cross 
over a vast area of events; with Faesi and Guggenheim history either acts as a 
curb or as a pacemaker for imagination, and Wehrli’s Martin, exploring life 
as he does with half a dozen brothers and sisters, never runs out of narrative 
material. But it is Welti who beats them all at this game of inventiveness. 
Delight in the variety of human experience, correlative with a healthy 
extraversion, more than any other feature sets off German-Swiss contem- 
porary fiction against that of Germany proper. The latter more often than 
not takes a myopic look at the phenomenal world and prefers to dig into the 
depth of theory or abstraction. The question recently asked by a German 
critic: Abstrahieren oder Fabulieren? can at best tickle a Swiss ear and spread 
mirth and laughter in the regions above it. 

But what is in one sense a marked distinction may in another become a 
real danger, that of letting the narrative impulse run wild, with thought and 
teeling dropping by the wayside. The temptation to court this risk or try to 
skirt it proves well-nigh irresistible. Richard Zaugg, even before the last war, 
was noted for his plumbing of the realities of city life (Der Siindenfall, 1936) 
and for his ability to underscore the comic side of it ( Jean Lioba, Priv.-Doz., 
1935). Rudolf Graber shows a wonderfully fertile and controlled imagination 
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in his Basler Fahrengeschichten (1951) and Neue Basler Fahrengeschichten 
(1951). C. J. Burckhardt has a rare gift for intertwining drastic incident 
with significant content; with his Drei Erzahlungen (1952) he all but succeeds 
in restoring the unheard-of-event story to its classical status. But it remained 
for Martin Schips to discard almost entirely two traditional constituents 
of Swiss fiction, realism and education, and to give free rein to the third, 
imagination. Pass (1953) was his first attempt at fiction for the sake of fiction, 
and few readers will deny that this picaresque novel sustains a chuckling 
hilarity almost as long as there are pages to be turned. But in his second 
attempt Die Hand wechselt (1954) he failed lamentably to repeat the per- 
formance. 

Max Frisch and Friedrich Diirrenmatt belong to that seldom found genus 
of Swiss dramatists who have a considerable following in Germany. It may 
be for this reason that they have one ear close to the German ground; they 
both show a greater willingness than their countrymen to make, from the 
stronghold of their native tradition, forays into the German sphere of 
avant-garde writing. In Der Verdacht (1953) Diirrenmatt, as if to confess to 
collective guilt and common responsibility transcending national borders, 
treats of the case of a Swiss war criminal and proclaims, once more, the 
victory of spirit over matter, decency over brutality. Less convincing is his 
facile imitation of Kafka’s motifs and style in Die Stadt, Prosa I-IV (1952), 
whereas a recently published satire Grieche sucht Griechin (1955) attests to great 
versatility and a superbly facetious sense of humour. 

The high sales figures of Max Frisch’s Stiller (1954), the award of a literary 
prize and a chain reaction of enthusiasm among reviewers seem to have 
silenced all critical voices. It is not surprising that particularly the first part 
of the novel, with its inimitable fireworks of repartee between the jailed hero 
and his interrogators should have had a dazzling effect. Once normal vision 
is restored, the second part may begin to look somewhat stale and the whole 
novel appear to have its place among the bold and necessary experiments 
rather than among the masterpieces. Frisch has taken a vexing problem 
right from the anvil of our time: what constitutes identity: Are we made up 
of various layers which we can rearrange and to which we can allocate 
weights as we see fit? Germans, especially those who after the end of the last 
war stood before a gaping hole which had swallowed up everything they had 
possessed, including their credentials, their memories and their place in the 
heart or mind of other people, must often have been tempted to sever all 
connections with the past and to assume a new personality, name and all to 
face the future more in accordance with their changed outlook. The theme 
of exchangeable selves was bound to open exciting literary possibiliti es 
ranging all the way from the levity of Felix Krull to the sordid severity of 
Stiller. Max Frisch is not the first Swiss to prise open this Pandora's box tossed 
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into the lap of contemporary writers. A. J. Welti played an interesting varia- 
tion of the theme in Martha und die Niemandssohne (1948), and Franz Fassbind 
in Der Mann achieved the miracle of a reborn personality which Frisch had 
to deny his Stiller. 

The Swiss can well afford to wait patiently for someone to fashion a great 
novel out of the block of multiple personality. For they have just been 
treated to the surprise of a literary meteor hitting their native soil. It will be 
a long time before its component parts have been analysed or its riches 
brought to the surface. Reviewers have so far only cautiously circumambu- 
lated H. A. Moser’s Vineta (1955), nodding approval and expressing bewilder- 
ment. It is safe to say that with a few tappings of the critical hammer the 
second and third part of this book will split away and that what remains, the 
first part, will prove to be solid. The warning must, however, be added not 
to go on trying to chip off more fragments from this agglomerate, notwith- 
standing the invitation by some typographical oddities to do so. For what 
appear to be interspersions in the manner of Jean Paul, a collection of 
aphorisms (printed in italics) following each chapter, is of the essence of this 
first part. High in intellectual quality as these aphorisms are, their value is 
immensely enhanced by the fact that they invariably and trenchantly reflect 
on the situations and experiences dealt with in the chapter preceding them. 
They help to clarify issues and stimulate thought on the highest level. Just 
as afterthoughts are often our best thoughts, so Praetorius, a sort of father 
confessor to whom one Saremo confides the story of his life, usually hits upon 
his best ideas after his strange visitor has left. On the formal side these 
afterthoughts are the reward Saremo receives; he is allowed, after the oral 
delivery of each instalment of his biography, to rummage the waste-paper 
basket to which Praetorius regularly commits his aphorisms. 

Saremo begins life as a rich man’s son in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. When the story breaks off, we see him eking out a meagre living 
as a hack writer. More than conditions, he has himself to blame for this. He 
could have gone into business, but chose instead to educate himself and to 
develop a rather precarious musical talent. More basically, it is his attitude to 
life which predetermines his fate. He grows increasingly insistent on the 
advantage, not to say virtue, of non-participation in the humdrum of exist- 
ence. The classification of men into those who believe in life and others who 
don't, runs like a red thread through the discussions between Saremo and 
Praetorius. Life, as most of us lead it, turns men into actors and forces them 
to play their parts in an endless series of scenes. The latter dominate us, 
involving us in thoughts, feelings and deeds which of ourselves we would 
never have embraced, cherished or perpetrated. On occasion this lack of 
correspondence between outer form of life and inner longings becomes pain- 
fully apparent; we may then revolt against the unreality of being and refuse 
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to go on pretending and lying, but mostly we shall end by initiating anew 
series of tricks and scenes. If such views herald the proximity of Schopen- 
hauer, Moser does not wish us to stop there. Recognition that our lives have 
skidded out of control and that we must dissociate ourselves from an un- 
natural involvement merely provides the breathing space necessary to collect 
ourselves. The next step will be to go back to our origin and establish 
existence on the basis of love and truth, both writ small. To do so lies within 
our power, since we all possess two lives, one on the level of stage and 
custom, the other within ourselves, counselled by the knowledge of love and 
truth. It is for Moser not a case of experimenting with manifold layers of 
personality. He knows of one real self only; his patient and at times serene 
persuasiveness dwells untiringly on our going back to it and on envisaging 
the true life it can lead to. Even if this were merely a personal bias, we 
would have to respect it. As it is, we feel that it deserves more than passing 
consideration. For these running commentaries on Saremo’s life form into 
an intellectual deposit of compelling significance. Together with the 
narrative elements they radiate an almost hypnotic power of fascination akin 
to the spell which Stifter — more through his style than his message — is able 
to cast upon his readers. Saremo seems to balance the fate of our civilization 
on the ups of his fingers. Hence the reader's complete absorption and his 
recognition: tua res agitur! Are we finally given the relief of a solution? Not 
in the unequivocal manner of a cut and dried set of directions. Christ has 
shown us the path we ought to have taken, a new Messiah will have to block 
the path we have taken — such interpretative short-cuts will not help much. 
Fortunately there are few of them. Rather than impose his own way of 
thinking upon us, the author endeavours to illumine the vast aura of his 
vision and make its core diaph: inous, thus prompting our own continuous 
intellectual searching. Moser’s is not the imperious way in which his Bernese 
countryman Albert Steffen, equally preoccupied with the soul of man and 
the salvation of mankind, brings his unbending anthroposophical convic- 
tions to bear upon us. But his Oase der Menschlichkeit (1954) is no companion 
piece fo Vineta. For even if we can accept Steften’s ethical tenets as springing 
from our common cultural heritage, most of us will question his claim to be 
the psychopompos who will safely guide us through cosmic space and time. 
As a work of fiction this Oase, when we come to it from Vineta, stretches like 
a vast expanse of arid sand before us. 

There exists, however, a forerunner to Vineta, a tiny voice announcing its 
coming. Edwin Arnet’s Elgele (1948) takes us on the wings of sovereign 
imagination for a dream-like journey through a number of scenes in each of 
which error and truth, kindness and brutality, valour and cowardice have 
become hopelessly entangled. By gentle application of generosity and wis- 
dom order is restored; the predicament of our civilization passes in review; 
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the curse on it is lifted, and such restoration of personal and social dignity 
is mainly the result of a return to love and truth. We must shun big words 
and even more so the promise of big deeds which we are neither able nor 
eager to redeem. Among the prayers and hopes Arnet utters there is one for 
creative writers who, far from disparaging the realities of life and the pos- 
sibility of development, will rekindle faith in both and be imbued with a 
childlike and motherly spirit. Moser’s Vineta largely answers this prayer. 
The work will in all likelihood obtain a commanding position in German- 
Swiss literature and attract attention abroad. This is not to insinuate that the 
novels of Kiibler, Welti, Fassbind, Faesi and others will be relegated to 
minor positions. Vineta is a kind of reservoir placed at the disposal, among 
others, of those writers who are more immediately concerned with the 
creation of characters who can face the everyday demands of life. This is not 
more and not less than Moser is doing, it is simply a different assignment in a 
task which requires team-work and depends, for its fulfilment, on a variety of 
literary contributions. 








THREE SWISS POETS: 
ALBIN ZOLLINGER, WERNER ZEMP, URS MARTIN STRUB 
BY |. C. MIDDLETON 


ABin ZOLLINGER (1895-1941) is little known outside Switzerland; and 
hitherto even in Switzerland he has had only a limited public — as a novelist. 
Professor Staiger’s selection of poems from his four books, Gedichte, Stern- 
frithe, Stille des Herbstes and Haus des Lebens, is likely to revive and spread 
interest in Zollinger’s work as a whole; but it is certain to establish his true 
stature as a lyric poet. The poems in this selection have almost without 
exception a quality which leaves the trite, periphrastic and histrionic levels 
of much contemporary German-Swiss verse far behind. Though the imagery 
is often drawn from nature, Zollinger’s idiom is anything but that of the 
vapid eclectic idyllist. He does not exclude, he assimilates the incongruent; 
and he makes his statements in terms of tensions and contrasts. His landscape 
has room for gasometers as well as for unicorns. In the poem ‘Kindheits- 
geschichte’ he calls it ‘eine Landschaft voll Unendlichkeiten’; and in “Ent- 
riickung’ he describes its elements as reflections ‘in the eye of a unicorn’. 
But the unicorn of Zollinger’s imagination does not shy clear of the object- 
world it reflects. Imagination irradiates this world. The resultant imagery 
has firmness as well as radiance of sensuous contour, and substantiality as well 
as pregnancy of meaning. Many of the poems (e.g. “Die Luft, Friihmorgens’, 

r ‘In Betrachtung einer Mumie des Vatikans’) explore the patterns that 
specific moments in time can cut in sensibility. Yet they are never impres- 
sionistic. For rhythm and image command the emotional vortices set up by 
such moments (cf. ‘Phlox’), and do not fly off at tangents. The heavy loaded 
line (with its air of improvisation), as in ‘Stille des Herbstes’: ‘Sanft dunkelt 
das tiefe Zuhause gebrochener Liifte, die Landschaft am Lethe’, has a steely 
burnished tenuousness. The light transparent line (with its air of studied 
compression), as in the exquisite ‘Kelchglas im Spiegel’: 


Gefiig 

Einer Seele, Duft 

In der Lilie schliig 

Sich so lind um die Luft 


is poised like angels on a needle point of ‘pure’ perception. Indeed, Zollin- 
ger’s sensibility can draw music out of the rockiest as out of the most trivial 
things. This sense of euphony is all too rare in German-Swiss poetry. His 
vision, moreover, is stereoscopic, focusing plumb on the object, presenting 
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the object often as it might appear to more than one sense at a time. And his 
attitude is usually one of positive ironic compassion, which nevertheless does 
not sacrifice immediacy to abstraction. In ‘Advent der Fabrikmidchen’, 
these qualities of euphony, stereoscopic vision and ironic compassion combine 
in the image, 

Vielleicht wird es regnen. Faucht nicht der laue Féhn 

Uber das Brachfeld? Weich tragt er ihnen die Schiirzen wie Schwangern. 


And in ‘Gelassenheit’ the sensibility which they qualify speaks in the char- 
acteristic line: “Nichts ist schwer, du erhebst es in zephirbewegte Welt.’ 
An important element in this eminently rich and inclusive world of Zollin- 
gers poetry is his humour. It can be buoyant and freely rhetorical, as in ‘Der 
Stierkalb’ (with its gamut of mythological allusion); or it can become, as in 
‘Die Krokodile’, a fantastic duel between laughter and disgust. The flexibility 
of Zollinger’s idiom, its potential range of feeling and statement, shows how 
far removed these poems are from the sphere of rarefied and isolated sen- 
sibility moving towards substantial expression — the sphere which Rilke’s 
work exemplifies. For Zollinger’s poems are, like the poem ‘Auf ein 
Schneckenhaus’, creations within a live tradition, firmly rooted in common 
speech and experience, uncoiling unerringly and effortlessly ramifying with 
a kind of joyous ethereal independence to become lucid structures of unique 
speech and unique vision. The poem ‘Kloster Fahr’, which is as near 
perfect as any in the book, best sanbittifics this unfolding in Zollinger’s exact 
language of the ‘becomings’ within the ‘beings’ of things, this disclosure of 
living ‘eternities’ within lived ‘moments’ of vision. It shows also his faculty 
for creating novel and conclusive relationships between old incompatibilities, 
and for transforming non-rational or irrational elements in experience into 
the patterns of meaning which poetry alone can reveal. Here the nuns of 
Kloster Fahr first appear in their farmyard context: 


. der Sommerwind 
Spielt in lassigen Fahnen 
Ihrer Gewande, und Wohlgeruch 
Weisser Nelken 
Mit einer Warme von Hiihnerhof brandet heriiber. 


Then as the poem ends there comes the final thrust of the imagery uncoiling 
to complete its full range of meaning: 


Gefangene Gottes 

Flackern in Zellen, da ferne 

Mit Silos und schwarzem Gestinge, 
Gasometern und Domen die Abendstadt 
Hdllenrot angegliiht 

Unter den Bergen dunkelet. 
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The poetry of Werner Zemp (b. 1906), in contrast to Zollinger’s, exhibits 
a closed world.* Here the logical act of matching the congruent is more in 
evidence than the imaginative act of assimilating the incongruent. Zemp s 
theme may be modern — the dualism of self and universe, the isolation of the 
individual — but he dispenses almost entirely with modern terms of reference 
in his treatment of it. Nature and myth, as in Zollinger, are sources for his 
imagery; and, at his best, Zemp is the ‘pure poet’ of nature, a delicate dis- 
embodied voice, using an exclusive and not highly distinctive diction within 
a limited field of discourse. But his limits check rather than discipline his 
imagination when he plays Parnassian and adheres unquestioningly to a con- 
ventional idiom and conventional (even outmoded) sensibility, as if nothing 
had happened, Mallarmé and Hofmannsthal possibly excepted, since the 
death of Mérike. The elegiac pathos of much of Zemp’s work could be 
summed up as Stilverspatung, since here the delicacy of diction often involves 
inanity of statement. And Zemp has specified his problem in the poem 
‘Eisenhut’ (Gedichte), where he asks: “Shall the helmet become a hive for 
bees?’ It is the problem of stylistic entropy which affects all German-Swiss 
pocts today: how to liberate the vital force of tradition from the rigour of 
dead convention, or how indeed to distinguish between the two. Zemp often 
succumbs, as is shown by his use of clichés like jauchzen, erbeben, Pracht, 
Kleinod (his favourite words are schlafen and schweigen, or words with ver- 
prefix). For his role is not that of the angel with the sword. Rather he is an 
echo sounding in the wilderness. Thus in ‘Mittagliche Landschaft’ or ‘Iris’ 
(Gedichte), he is plainly working on the lines of dead convention. But on the 
other hand in ‘Am Weiher’ (Gedichte), one of the loveliest lyrics he has 
written, it is the live tradition which informs his thought. There are also 
other points where he breaks through. ‘Vordésterliche Landschaft’ on 
Hochtal), for all its echo of Hofmannsthal’s ‘Erlebnis’ and “Vor Tag, i 
eloquent of a rich, mature and original mind. Again in ‘Mit einer - olin 
karte’ (Gedichte), the range of reference is wide: but here the idiom itself is 
too dimmed to bring the scope of vision sharply to focus. Zemp’s achieve- 
ment, however, is to have meditated so deeply that melancholia which 
afflicts the cast Swiss intelligence, that he is on the verge of becoming, or has 
already become, its representative voice. And in this respect his work raises 
the kihd of sensibility which it reveals to a level of symbolic significance. In 
the cycle “Die Apfel der Hesperiden’ (Das Hochtal), he has stated his own 
pre ‘dicament in the shadow-land between tradition and convention with 
exquisite control, and with a wistfulness that draws the full meaning from 
the word: for this is poetry as knowledge and poetry as incantation in one. 
This cycle, “Am Weiher’ and ‘Vordésterliche Landschaft’ are some of the 
ingots produced by Zemps tiny alchemy, though all too often his touch is 
the touch of Midas. 
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Urs Martin Strub (b. 1911) has stylistically little in common with either 
Zollinger or Zemp. His new poems mark an advance on his earlier Lyrik 
(Ziirich, 1946).* There a cultivation of order in the cyclic arrangement of the 
poems did little to mask the shallowness of sensibility, the trite artificiality of 
the versification. Strub’s range has now increased. Some critics have even 
seen in him the bold regenerator of tradition, the master of an inclusive 
hierarchy of styles ‘and values. But this view of his work is questionable. 
When one considers the technical defects in his work alone, it is even alarm- 
ing that his apparent virtuosity should have been mistaken for mastery, 
simply because he writes in a greater variety of forms than, for example, 
Zemp. In Lyrische Texte, the “Zodiak’ cycle consists of thirteen poems in 
different metric and strophic forms. But here, as elsewhere, the rhythms are 
not those of the musical phrase. They are the rhythms of the metronome. 
When the rigour softens, it is not, moreover, the natural rhythm of thought 
which commands the language, but a kind of ‘scrambling’ of perception: 
which either clogs the movement, or produces a fog of mixed metaphors, or 


both. Thus at the beginning of the “Monologe’ in Lyrische Texte we read, 


Wirf deinen Schleier, Schlaf! Nicht kann mein Aug gelassen 
So steilem Wachstum folgen ungeheurer Massen; 

Die angstlichen, die Blicke, treten ohne Halt 

Ins Wolkenmeer, das hohen Gangs voriiberwallt . . . 


Then two lines later this “Wolkenmeer’ abruptly becomes ‘Riesenbiile’, 
most likely for the sake of the rhyme with ‘Zelle’ in the line before. Again, 
in “Der Fischer’ (Lyrische Texte), the periphrasis of fish as “Kiihlste Frucht 
vom Wasserbaume , may be a punning echo of Italian or French phrases for 
‘sea-fruit’, but it bevaks the contextual coherence, because the fisherman, a 
moment before, had been giving out more and more line into the depths of the 
water. Another kind of slipshodness occurs in the otherwise unusually 
firmly constructed “Weltliche Litanei’ in Lyrische Texte. Here the lines 


Karawanseraien zum Tod 
HO6rte ich schliirfen bei Nacht 


may echo the first stanza of Keller’s ‘Die Zeit geht nicht’; but “Karawan- 
seraien should be “Karawanen’, and the slip is particularly unfortunate since 
it throws a stress on the transitive sense of ‘schliirfen’. Often indeed, as in 
‘Nachtorakel’ (Lyrische Texte), with its flat and broken images, Strub suc- 
cumbs to what Yeats called the fatal temptation of the poet: creation without 
toil. His theme is no doubt the plight of beauty in an existential void; but it 
is clear that his language is itself contaminated by this plight. “Lunapark’ in 
Lyrische Texte is for example a Mephistophelean satire on vanity and vul- 
garity; but the tone of the argument itself is vain and vulgar (cf. ‘Das Mono- 
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reilich existiert nicht ohne/Die farbne Uppigkeit gequollener Ballone’). 
ceil may protest in this poem, “Am Imposanten baumelt das Banale’, but 
his own langu: ge shows this banal inflatedness, especially when his rationa- 
listic (one might even say bouvardiste) attitude involves shallow moralizing. 
The rationalistic screen which he interposes between himself and the realities 
he aims to represent inhibits Strub from actually reproducing in their integrity 
both emotions and experiences in language. There is nothing fine, pregnant 
or magical in his idiom. The tendency to write versified prose, evident in 
Lyrische Texte, becomes in Die W ‘andelsterne an experiment with prose- 
poctry. Here the divisions between the media fall away. The result is often 
a grandiose pastiche of quasi-expressionistic apocalypse and demotic rib- 
digging. The allegory of the cow in ‘Jupiter’, with its confusion of pagan 
and C feleth in values, is characteristic of the manner in which vulgar assOcia- 
tions are allowed in these poems to push vague periphrasis over into inaccu- 
racy of language and incoherence of thought. Boisterous Strub may be, but 
a re-creator of traditional symbols and meanings he is not. For his work aims 
to impress by appearance without regard for the truth of impression. It may 
mark in some degree a revolt against convention. But it makes no new 
conventions of it own, since it does not rise above abstract enthusiasm into 
the realms of form, judgment and vision. 

The present and future of German-Swiss poctry may depend on a re- 
discovery of these realms for the language of that poetry. This is, of course, 
a pe rennial problem, also outside Switzerland. But the aspects of it which 
emerge in the poems of Zollinger, Zemp and Strub show that the problem 
is especially acute in an area where the spoken and written languages differ, 
and where today the claims to cultural autonomy result in conditions which 
poets may not find particularly fertile. 


NOTES 


‘A. Zollinger, Gedichte, Ziirich (Atlantis), 1956. See A. Hiny’s review in Schweizer Monatshefte, 
Vo! XAXAVI, '. I¢ 


*W. Zemp, Gedichte, Ziirich (Atlantis), 2nd enlarged ed., 1954; Das Hochtal, Olten (Biicherfreunde 


Olten), 1956 


*U. M. Strub, Lyrische Texte and Die Wandelsterne, Cologne (Kiepenheuer & Witsch), 1953 and 
19$$ respectively. 
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GOTTFRIED KELLER AND LITERARY CRITICISM 
BY RuTH HELLER 


To Gottfried Keller literary criticism is an activity questionable in its 
character and intentions. A large part of it was made up of theories about 
form and structure, based on arbitrary and artificial classifications, formulated 
by critics and scholars whose opinion plays a large part in determining the 
fate of a writer. Keller deplored the fact that writers should be at the mercy 
of these theoreticians and remarked in a letter to F. Th. Vischer: 


Ich gehe mit dem Gedanken um, ob sich nicht mit Bezug auf den aesthetischen 
Feldzug eine Art Zuzug mit einem bescheidenen Fahnlein bewerkstelligen 
liesse, namlich durch die Verlautbarung eines sich gewissermassen als Objekt 


fiihlenden Kiinstlerleins oder dergleichen, der sich dariiber ausspraiche, wie 
ihm dabei zu Mute ist. 


In his letters to Hettner, Vischer and Kuh, Keller indicated the reasons why 
he wished to investigate literary criticism: Has literary criticism any immed- 
iate effect upon its object? Should the artist consciously mould his work 
according to any theory? Can rules and theories possibly help to improve 
poetry? Are they harmful to it? 

It may be emphasized that Hettner, Vischer and Kuh exercised far greater 
influence upon Keller than any of the other critics of his time. Their criti- 
cism had an immediate effect on his writings. Keller attended Hettner’s 
lectures on literary history and aesthetics and continuously paid tribute to the 


quality of Hettner’s appreciation of literary and artistic works. In 1853 he 
wrote to Hettner in the following terms: 


Sie sind fiir mich gegenwartig der klarste und verstindigste und weitaus 

brauchbarste Literaturhistoriker, der mit diesen Eigenschaften zugleich 

Frische und Freundlichkeit des Herzens verbindet, was den iibrigen Sashes 
. denn Belesenheit tuts nicht, und letztere halten viele fiir Kritik. 


Keller tried to secure for Hettner a position at Ziirich Technical High School, 
but it was Vischer who obtained it. Keller soon made his acquaintance and 


was on the best terms with him. He praises Vischer in another letter to 
Hettner: 


Vischer ist bei allen seinen Launen doch noch einer von denen, die einen Halt 
gewahren, und deren Fleisch von guter und echter Textur ist. Auch hat er 
eine schine, kiinstlerische Ader, welche nicht nur seinem Metier zugut kommt, 
sondern auch seinen Umgang angenehm macht. 


Vischer, in his turn, urged Keller to write and sought to provide the neces- 
sary incentive. In his long essay on Keller (Altes und Neues, Heft II) Vischer 
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dre w public attention to Keller. He also encouraged him to resign his post as 
a canton. i] func qv1o0on. ary and tO devote himself entirely to letters. 

While Keller was a personal friend of Hettner and Vischer, he knew Emil 
Kuh only by correspondence. His high opinion of Kuh’s critical ability is 
revealed in his manner of discussing the revision of Der griine Heinrich with 
Kuh. Furthermore, Keller was much concerned about Kuh’s criticism of 
Das verlorene Lachen. \n his letter to Kuh’s widow in 1877, Keller called Kuh 
‘einen ganzen und hingebenden Geist’. 

Keller’s direct connection with Berlin lite srary circles dated from his 
arrival in Berlin in 1850. By this time his interest in criticism had developed. 
Yet the literary criticism of the circle of Varnhagen and Fanny Lewald failed 
to rouse the slighte st response in him. He found them pleasant to meet and 
to converse with, but not for a moment did he consider them real critics of 
literary values. The whole atmosphere, in his view, was dilettante. Their 
criticism lacked the depth and sincerity which he had admired in Vischer, 
Hettner and Kuh. His opinion is summed up in a letter to Hettner: 


Varnhagen lebt in der Vergangenheit. Die jungen aber sind férmliche 
Halunken, die es nicht iiber sich bringen, etwas zu loben, woran sie kein Teil 
haben, oder etwas zu tadeln, was cine ihnen gewogene Grisse gemacht hat. 
Gute Grundsitze werden genug ausposaunt, aber jeder tut das Gegenteil von 
dem, was er sagt, mit der gréssten Schamlosigkeit. 


Keller distinguished the Varnhagens from the rest of the group and called 
them ‘vortreffliche Menschen von wahrer Bildung, welche tiber den gew6hn- 
lich herrschenden Jargon hinaussehen’. Keller appreciated Varnhagen as a 
man rather than as a literary critic. After Varnhagen’s death he wrote to 
Vischer that he considered Varnhagen’s criticism often too kind and too 
mild. Keller's frank opinion of the female members of the Berlin salons is 
to be found in a letter to Emil Kuh, in which he compared their criticism to 
Ziis Biinzlin’s lengthy speeches to her three comb-maker suitors. 

Far from liking the shallow popular criticism of the Berlin circle, Keller 
preferred it to the unartistic approach to literature of Professor Scherer’s 
‘philological’ school. In their case — as a result of a scientific training — 
measuring, comparing and classifying had become an obsession. Their 
method of judging a work of art was very much like dissecting a corpse. 
Keller particularly disliked their indiscreet search for sources and wished they 
had taken to heart Gocthe’s statement that one cannot explain a man’s 
character from the beef or lamb he has eaten. Otto Brahm, a member of 
Scherer's group, wrote a review of Der griine Heinrich which particularly 
displeased Keller, as he wrote to Storm: 


Der Verfasser dieses Artikels ist aus der Schule des Professor Scherer, welche 
uns arme Lebende historisch-realistisch behandelt und mit saurer Mithe 
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iiberall nur Erlebtes ausspiirt und mehr davon wissen will, als man fselber 
weiss. Derselbe hat die shilologische Methode noch verkehrter angewendet, 
indem er die alte und neue Ausgabe meines Buches mit A und B bezeichnete, 
wie alte, zu vergleichende Codices, um meine Selbstverballhornung nach- 
zuweisen, wahrend er die Hauptfrage der Form: Biographie oder nicht? gar 
nicht beriihrte oder dieselbe ignorierte. 


In another letter to Storm Keller makes an effort to do justice to these critics, 
in reply to some enthusiastic remarks made by Storm about Erich Schmidt: 


Ihr Erich Schmidt ist ein geistiger und liebenswiirdiger Gesell. Er gehért 
zwar zu der Schererschen Germanistenschule, welche auch bei den Lebenden 
das Gras wachsen hért und besser wissen will, woher und wie sie leben und 
schaffen, als diese selbst. Allein die gleichen Leute haben ein frisches, un- 
parteiisches und doch wohlwollendes Wesen. Sie sagen ihr Spriichlein, ohne 
sich im mindesten um Dank und Gegendienste zu kiimmern, und am Ende 
haben sie wenigstens einen sicheren Standpunkt und eine Methode, welches 
besser ist als gar nichts, was bei den meisten Rezensenten der Fall ist. 


Keller’s own critical writings cover rather a long period and comprise a 
motley group of articles. He first published some reviews in 1847 (cf. 
Ermatinger — “Der Jugendaufsatz Gottfried Kellers’ in Das historische Echo, 
XVL, 172). His last attempt at criticism can be found in the memorial 
lecture in honour of Vischer’s seventieth birthday in 1877. The only 
significant criticisms after 1855 consist of reviews of Vischer’s Neue kritische 
Gdnge in 1886 and of Baechtold’s edition of Nikolaus Manuel in 1879. The 
real period of Keller's critical activity is therefore from 1849 to 1855, and the 
main writings in which it took shape are reviews of Jeremias Gotthelf’s 
works, in which he praised Gotthelf as a writer, but disliked him as a preacher 
because he threatened his flock with condign punishment. Moreover, Gott- 
helf’s political bias invariably led his non-conservative characters to a bad 
end. Keller also reviewed Bachmair’s Trank der Vergessenheit and wrote 
an elaborate and enthusiastic appreciation of Vischer’s Aesthetik. 

Keller's critical efforts were not confined to reviews alone. His letters to 
Vischer, Hettner and Kuh teem with ideas on an astonishing variety of 
subjects: he laments the increasing role of chance in tragedy as illustrated in 
Ludwig's Erbforster and Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena, he advocates the use of 
comic elements in tragedy, plans a series of articles on Shakespeare and 
defends the dramatic works of the French classical period. He sees in certain 
Viennese comedy troupes the rise of a new comedy, analyses the emotions of 
a spectator of a tragedy, speculates on the coming of a new classical period 
and advocates the use of modern subject-matter in literature. Keller's letters 
to Hettner mark the culmination and decline of his critical writings and show 
clearly that he passed through a definite period of interest in criticism. The 
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first letters until 1853 bristle with critical ideas, but as he became engrossed 
in the composition of Der griine Heinrich his critical interest waned rapidly 
and production absorbed criticism. After 1853 there is a great deal of discus- 
sion of his own works in his letters and only an occasional flash of the 
former interest in literary criticism. After 1855 the letters assume a much 
more personal tone and are for the greater part filled with matters of private 
concern. Keller's general distrust of criticism is reflected in his remarks about 
his own ‘confuses empirisches Urteil’. He warned Hettner not to think that 


he liked this sort of critical gossip, and begged him not to take it seriously. - 


Hettner appreciated these fertile suggestions of Keller to such an extent that 
he incorporated several longer passages in his own books and articles. 

To Keller, the creative artist stood high above the critic. Consequently, 
after he had embarked on a literary career his novels provided the main out- 
let for his critical faculty. In the second book of the first Griine Heinrich 
there is an enthusiastic appreciation of Jean Paul’s art. At the opening of the 
third book there is an equally enthusiastic but more critical appreciation of 
Goethe and of the effect which his writings had on the young Heinrich Lee; 
in Pankraz der Schmoller the hero indulges in naive reflections about Shake- 
speare in connection with his own personal problems; in the first part of 
Die missbrauchten Liebesbriefe Keller's critical interest finds its full expression 
in the guise of fiction. The tone of the criticism is satirical and very enter- 
taining. Viggi's literary escapades constitute a most amusing satire on Berlin 
literary circles. Keller contrasts the literary appreciation of the older gentle- 
men with that of the ultra-moderns and describes the formation of a new 
‘Sturm und Drang’ period among the latter. He exposes the shallowness of 
some modern writers. He contrasts Viggi's whole circle with the ‘reformed’ 
author who had suddenly realized that he was really too good looking for a 
writer, but exactly suited to be a head waiter at a hotel. In Viggi's further 
adventures Keller satirizes the note-book habit of collecting material as he 
knew it from his friend Paul Heyse. In the sample letter of the correspon- 
dence which Viggi forced upon his wife Keller copies the style of Romanti- 
cism at its worst. 

Two of Keller's later “Novellen’ concern themselves with literary matters. 
Hadlaub gives evidence of a fairly close study of the “Minnesanger’ period, but 
the material is used in an objective way. Also in Der Landvogt von Greifensee 
Keller makes use of personages of eighteenth-century Swiss literature. Both 
of these stories were written long after Keller's critical period and show 
hardly a trace of interest in criticism of the works and authors. These are 
me rely the subject matter of the stories. And yet, strangely, Keller re 
until late in life the idea of writing some more purely critical works. 
1862 he consented to contribute reviews to a periodical which Hettner was 
planning. He suggested he might criticize contemporary lyric poetry or the 
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works of German women novelists. The periodical was, however, not 
launched. In 1883 Keller expressed to Rodenberg a desire to venture into 
criticism once more and proposed an appreciation of F. Th. Vischer and of 
D. F. Strauss. Keller's attitude towards attempts to define the short story 
illustrates clearly his aversion to arbitrary literary classification. He was never 
willing to regard the short story as a distinct and separate form of fiction. 
Length alone distinguishes novel and short story. This is shown by the 
terms in which he described his novel Martin Salander while he was writing 
it, i.e. ‘novel or thickish short story’ or ‘my novel, as I call a thick short story 
which fills one volume’. 


There is a definite development in Keller's attitude to theory. In 1874 he 
wrote to Kuh: 


Mir fiel wieder das Griibeln iiber die Mache auf, dieses aprioristische Speku- 
lieren, das beim Drama noch am Platz ist, aber nicht bei der Novelle und 


dergleichen ... 


In 1881, however, in a letter to Storm, Keller denied even the drama a 
basis in theory and condemned any kind of ‘Literaturmachere? : 


. so halte ich dafiir, dass es fiir Roman und Novelle so wenig aprioristische 
Theorien und Regeln gibt, als fiir die anderen Gattungen. . . Inzwischen wird 
sich auch die Kritik auf Schatzung des Geistes beschrinken miissen, der dabei 
sichtbar wird. Das Geschwitze der Scholiarchen bleibt Schund, sobald sie 
in die lebendige Produktion eingreifen wollen. Wenn ich nicht irre, so wird 
zwischen den grassierenden Neo-Philologen und den poetischen Hervor- 
bringern der sleiche Krieg entstehen, wie er jetzt zwischen den bildenden 
Kiinstlern und den Kunstschreibern waltet, die keine Ader haben. 


An examination of Keller's critical writings shows that he is chiefly con- 
cerned with a thorough analysis of a work, in order to disclose its individua- 
lity; moreover, he is interested rather in the careful study of an author than in 
the relation of this author to other authors or toa literary movement. Keller’s 
criticism of authors and works is essentially individualistic, personal and 
empirical. There is usually an apologetic note in his criticism, as if he in- 
cluded himself among a group of untrustworthy people who exercise the 
craft of self-appointed judges. He has a humorous dread of being some time 
the subject of a critical investigation: 


.und schon sehe ich vor mir liegen eine Dissertation von 1go1 iiber die 


Lyrik Gottfried Keller's und die Brahmschen Quellen! 
The only writer whom Keller condemns outright is Nietzsche: 


Ich halte den Mann fiir einen Erz- und Kardinal-Philister; denn nur solche 
pflegen in der Jugend so mit den Hufen auszuschlagen und sich fiir etwas 
anderes als fiir Philister zu halten, gerade weil dieses Wahnen etwas so Gewéhn- 
liches isé. 
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In this passage we miss not only the mild and humorous tone of Keller’s 
critical writings, but also the abundance of metaphor which shows his 
ability to perceive the essence of a work of art and to convey it through 
imagery. Thus he stresses the ‘homerische Qualitit’ of Gotthelf’s narrative 
and the ‘testamentarische Character’ of Vischer’s Auch Einer. Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer's Gedichte are likened to ‘herrlich gemachte kiinstliche 
Blumen ; but their author, in Keller's opinion, is often inclined to spoil his 
poctry, ‘denn er ziseliert und feilt schon vor dem Gusse’. When reading 
Kuh’s biography of Hebbel, Keller remarks sadly, ‘dass Kuh das Wiihlen 
und Griibeln in schadivalen Hautstellen und olen Zihnen an sich fiir 
wissenschaftlich und verdienstvoll gehalten hat’. Keller's admiration for 
Vischer is revealed in the following passage from his letter to him on the 
occasion of Vischer’s seventieth birthday: 

Auch ich kleiner Hafenmatros komme, Ihnen als einem Hauptmann iiber 

sicbenzig guter Kriegsschiffe, so er auf offener See gegen den Feind und das 


Ubel der Welt gefiihret, an Ihrem Ehrentage cin lautes und herzliches Heil! 
zuzurufen. 


This is a perfect portrait of this militant Protestant, not without a touch of 
quaintness in its use of Luther's language. The passage also shows the un- 
flattering and unconventional way in which Keller liked to portray himself, 
i.c. in his letters to Dora Duncker he called himself ‘ein ungezogener Hotzap- 
fel’ and ‘cin kleiner, fetter, fauler Hamlet’. The passages on his own works, 
too, are anything but flattering, especially those on the Griine Heinrich, 
ic. ‘der griine Esel’, “der Griinspecht’, “das lecke Schiff’. Sieben Legenden 
are referred to as ‘ein licherliches Schilchen eingemachter Pflaumen’ and 
‘ein kleiner Kiimmerling’. The lack of enthusiasm with which the Sinnge- 
dicht was received is illustrated by very unconventional imagery: 

Jeder gute Freund zerpfliickt mir cine von den paar Geschichten; zum Gliick 

ist’s immer cine andere, sodass sie schliesslich mit den ausgerupften Federn 

doch sich zusammen forthelfen kénnen, wie angeschossene Krahen. 


Keller compares some aspects of his writings to the ill-assorted ballast of a 
cargo boat: 

Was habe ich fiir Ballast! Oh weh mir armen Trekschuite! ecigentliche 
Kalkblicke, die noch so greulich brausen, wenn das Meerwasser hineindringt! 
Als mein Lebensschiff von Ostindien zuriickging, nachdem es seine Ladung 
abgegeben, wurde ihm als Ballast ausgestopfte Krokodile und wiiste Seetiere, 
Tiger und Hyanen mitgegeben, fiir die Raritétensammlung in Europa, um 
wenigstens cinigen Nutzen mit der Fracht zu verbinden. Schwere Kisten voll 
wunderlicher Schnecken und Muscheln und Stachelpflanzen pfropfte man in 
die ticfen Raume, und als man das Schiff immer noch zu leicht befand, nahm 
man noch cine Truppe siindhafter, nackter Bajaderen in die Kajiite, welche 
nach Paris bestimmt War>ren. 
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The passage shows some knowledge of the technical language of shipping, 
side by side with imagery from the fairy-tale world; a strange blend of 
reality and imagination which is typical of Keller's critical writings. 

In summarizing we see that Keller, during the period of his critical interest, 
was convinced of the value of theory in literature. Gradually, however, he 
came to the view that the creative artist transcends theory and that rules and 
theories cannot possibly improve literature. As he wrote to Emil Kuh, he 
found the secret of composition simply in the fact 


dass man unbefangen etwas macht, so gut man’s gerade kann, und das nichste 
Mal besser macht, aber beileibe auch nicht besser, als man’s kann. Das mag 
naturburschikos klingen, aber es ist doch wahr. 








DORFGESCHICHTE 
BY ROBERT WALSER 


(translated by J. C. Middleton) 


Wirn some reluctance I seat myself at my desk to play my piano, that is, 
begin to speak of the potato famine which long ago struck a village that stood 
on a hill about two hundred metres high. Laboriously I wrest from my wits 
a tale that tells of nought of more account than a country girl. The longer 
she tried the less she was able to help herself. 

The stars were twinkling in the sky; the parson of the village where what 
is here recounted occurred, was out of doors explaining to his young protégés 
the planetary system. A writer was writing away in a lamplit room at his 
rap ‘idly waxing work when vexed by visions the girl rose up from her bed 
with intent to rush into the pond, and did so with almost laughable alacrity. 

When she was found the next morning in a condition which made it 
plain to all that she had ceased to live, the question arose among these country- 
folk, should she be buried or not. Not a one was willing to set hand on the 
specimen of settlement lying motionless there. Tribal displeasure asserted 
itse If. 

The bailiff approached the group, which intrigued him firstly from the 
viewpoint of painting, for in his leisure-hours he used to paint, government 
burdening him with no great number of duties. He urged the country 
people forthwith to be sensible, but his admonitions drew no success; at no 
price would they inter the girl, as if they believed it might bring them harm 
to do so. 

The sheriff strode into his office, with its three large windows through 
which from outside streamed the most brilliant light, and he wrote on the 
incident a report which he dispatched to the city authorities. 

But what feelings assail me when I consider the famine whose waves rose 
higher and higher! The populace grew unspeakably thin. How they longed 
for food! 

The same day a labourer of superlative efficiency shot with his gun, which 

n true popular wrath he took from its nail, his rival who was crossing the 
road below, in all innocence, yodelling, clear proof of how glad were his 
days. The latter in fact was that minute returning from a successful en- 
counter with the young lady, who seemed to be a girl of some indecision, 
for, as she ogled both, she offered prospects to both of heaven. 

Never in all my years as a writer have I written a tale in which a person, 
struck by a bullet, falls down. This is the first time in my work that a 
person has croaked. 
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Understandably they lifted him up and bore him into the next best 
cottage. Houses, in the present comfortable sense of the word, did not 
at that time exist in the country; there were only indigent dwellings 
whose rooves, made of straw, reached nearly to the ground, as one may 
still observe, at one’s leisure, in some surviving examples. 

When the young lady, a country beauty with swaying hips and a taut 
tall body, heard what had occurred on her account, she simply stood there, 
bolt upright, pondering deeply perhaps her peculiar nature. 

In vain did her mother beseech her to speak; it seemed that she had been 
changed into a statue. 

A stork flew through the azure air high over the village drama, bearing 
in its beak a baby. Wafted by a slight wind the leaves whispered. Like an 
etching it all looked, anything but natural. 


[From Unverdffentlichte Prosadichtungen, Geneva, Holle Verlag] 








OBITUARIES 
HANS Pyritz 


A little over two years ago Hans Pyritz was receiving the congratulations of 
colleagues on his fiftieth birthday, some of them in his own journal, of which a 
spec ial issue was contrived without his know ledge. In March 1958 he died, aged 
fifty-two. Protracted and severe illness had long sapped his strength, but the 
greater pity was that he exhausted himself in the unequal struggle to deal fairly 
with departmental duties, an impossibly large number of students, and — ‘das 
Einzige, was noch Spass macht’ — his own writings. Ruefully one left him after 
any visit to the stack of dissertations awaiting his all too painstaking attention. 

Pyritz was known to most colleagues in this country as Professor of German in 
Hamburg (where he went in 1947), or as the editor of Euphorion —in which he 
was always ready to offer space to British contributors. He was our guest at 
Westfield College in 1949 for the Goethe celebrations; in 1950 he lectured in 
Bristol and elsewhere, and read a paper to the Goethe Society in London. A further 
visit planned for 1956 had to be cancelled because of his ill- health. He was every- 
where held in the highest esteem for the distinction and refinement of his scholar- 
ship. It would be sad if he were not also remembered for his urbanity and lively 
sense of humour, for he was a true ‘Berliner’. 

Hans Pyritz was born in Berlin in September 1905. He was a pupil of Julius 
Petersen, and was for seven years engaged in Berlin, partly in the bureau of the 
Deutsches Worterbuch (whilst Privatdozent), mainly, however, as Director of the 
German ‘Handschriftenarchiv’ (1935-1941) at the ‘Preussische Akademie. It was 
during that time that some of us contracted our principal debt to him. If the direct 
fruits of his work as archivist were lost or destroyed during the war, his skill with 
medieval manuscripts was not, as anyone will know who has seen his edition of the 
Minneburg (1950) for the Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters. Modernists will remember 
his early study of Paul Fleming (1932), his monograph on Marianne von Willemer 
(1941) or the numerous articles on Goethe and in the Hélderlin Jahrbuch. Saving a 
possible ‘Nachlass’ the final memorial will be his Goethe-Bibliographie (with 
Paul Raabe), of which three fascicles have appeared since 1955. One may be sure 
that a work so meticulously planned was > 1 ee to the end. 


F. P. PICKERING 
Reading 


EDWIN Keppel. BENNETT 


it was with deep sorrow that the many friends of E. K. Bennett learnt of his 
sudden death this summer. He was an outstanding member of that generation of 
Germanists which bore the burden of establishing the discipline in this country 
and to whom we, their successors, owe an incalculable debt of gratitude. He won 
in like measure our esteem for his scholarship and our affection for his character. 
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His History of the German Novelle has become a standard work and his mono- 
graph on Stefan George illustrates well his ability to wear much learning lightly. 
Punctilious and exacting in the discharge of business, he brought to the teaching 
and the examining of young people a rich fund of understanding and sympathy. 
He will be mourned by a so pupils to whom he acted as counsellor and 
friend. Active in mind until the last and never losing his zest for life and beauty, he 
remains in our memory as one upon whom the years left but the lightest of 
traces and who grew old, as he did everything else, with distinction and grace. 
C. P. MAGILL 








THOMAS-MANN-ARCHIV 


The attention of readers is drawn to the establishment of a Thomas-Mann- 
Archiv as a special section of the library of the Eidgenéssische Technische Hoch- 
schule in Ziirich. The nucleus of the Archiv is formed by Thomas Manns library 
and literary remains, which were presented by his heirs to the Technische Hoch- 
schule, their intention being that the Archiv should become the centre in which 
material relating to Mann and his circle should be concentrated. 

The Archiv consists at present of Thomas Mann’s library (of over 1600 volumes), 
his manuscripts, letters and other papers and a substantial collection of photo- 
graphs and other illustrative formset In addition, the furniture, pictures and objets 
d'art from Mann's study in Kilchberg have been transferred to the Technische 
Hochschule. Further documents will be added to the Archiv as they become 
available and a library will be built up containing everything necessary for research 
on Thomas Mann. : 

Preparations are in progress for the transfer of the Archiv to more spacjous 
quarters and as soon as the move is completed it will be open to the public. 
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The Walk and Other Stories. By Robert Walser. Translated by Christopher 
Middleton. London: John Calder. 1957. 104 pp. tos. 6d. 


The name of Robert Walser (1878-1956) has probably only become at all widely 
known to present-day readers of German within the last four years or so. Born in 
Biel (Canton Berne), he was employed by various banks and insurance companies 
in Switzerland and Germany, where he displayed a restlessness which drove him 
from one post to another. Happiest when he was walking or writing, as he tells 
us, he ne sat to give up work once he had earned enough money to enable him 
to live in frugal independence for a while, and then he would seek employment 
again elsewhere. From 1906 to 1913 he lived with his brother Karl in Berlin, and 
during this fruitful period appeared the three novels which first made his name; 
during the war years some volumes of prose sketches were issued by the Kurt 
Wolff Verlag, Leipzig, which published so much Expressionist work. It was about 
this time that Walser’s work was appreciated by writers such as Morgenstern, 
Stefan Zweig, Hofmannsthal, Hesse, Kafka and Musil. His last book appeared in 
1925, and from then until his death Walser lived apart from the world, a mentally 
sick man. The biographical study of Otto Zinniker (Robert Walser der Poet, 
Werner Classen Verlag, Ziirich, 1947) gives a sympathetic portrait of a sensitive, 
retiring, whimsical man, gently niaied as the expense of pretentiousness and cut 
and dried living, devoted to his ideal of art, dreamer, wanderer, minute observer 
of the Swiss countryside, of children and ordinary life, and always ready to let 
everyday reality dissolve into fantasy. Walser’s work has been reissued by the 
Holle Verlag, Geneva and Darmstadt (1953-), in pleasantly produced volumes. 

Mr. Middleton has now brought Walser’s writing to the notice of English 
readers with a volume containing three short sketches and the longer narrative 
‘The Walk’. Walser’s work is impressionistic in method, and it suffers chiefly from 
paucity of action and characterization; a tendency to tenuousness and repetitiveness 
is to be noticed. Light, lyrical, delicate and witty, with an easy, gentle irony, 
Walser’s style has affinities with that of the early stories of Hesse or of Kafka’s 
sketches and fables. He is an author to be anthologized rather than studied in 
collected works. Mr. Middleton quotes a remark made to Kafka in 1909 by the 
director of the insurance organization for which he worked: ‘People like yourself, 
who do nothing at all but dream, run around by the dozen in Walser’s stories. I 
honestly believe that Herr Walser must know you personally!’ It would be 
interesting to speculate on the personality of Kafka’s boss, who seems to have 
spotted in anticipation a literary relationship that has been little emphasized by 
Kafka critics. 

A quotation from “The Walk’ may help to indicate something of Walser’s 
manner and of the quality of this translation. The narrator is here defending his 
happy-go-lucky way of life in face of a sceptical inspector of taxes: 


‘Mysterious and secretly there prowl at the walker’s heels all kinds of beautiful 
subtle walker’s thoughts, such as make him stand in his ardent and regardless 
tracks and listen, so that he will again and again be confused and startled by curious 
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impressions and bewitchings of spirit-power, and he has the feeling that he must 
sink all of ; sudden into the earth, or that before his dazzled, bewildered thinker’s 
= poct s eyes an abyss has opened. His head wants to fall off, and his otherwise 
o lively arms and le gs are benumbed. Countryside and people, sounds and 
Ci a urs, faces and farms, clouds and sunlight swirl all around him like diagrams, and 
he must ask himself: “Where am I?’ Earth and heaven suddenly stream together 
and collide, rocking interlocked one upon the other into a flashing, shimmering, 
obscure nebular imagery; chaos begins, and the orders vanish. Convulsed, he 
laboriously tries to retain his normal state of mind; he succeeds, and he walks on, 
full of confidence . . . There accompanies the walker always something remarkable, 
some food for thought, something fantastic, and he would be foolish if he did not 
notice this spiritual side, or even thrust it away; rather he welcomes all curious and 
peculiar phenomena, becomes their friend and brother, because they delight him; 
he makes them into formed and substantial bodies, gives them structure and soul 
just as they for their part instruct and inspire him. In a word, by thinking, pon- 
dering, drilling, digging, speculating, writing, investigating, researching and 
walking, I carn my daily bread with as much sweat on my brow as anybody.’ 


H. M. WatrDson 
Hull 


Arthur Hany: Pastorale (Ziirich: Fretz & Wasmuth, 1951), Die Einkehr. 
(St. Gall, Tschudy, 1953), Im Zwielicht (Ziirich: Fretz & Wasmuth, 1957). 


There is nothing incondite, rather something fond about Arthur Hany’s poetry. 
Now in his middle thirties, he is a regular contributor to leading Swiss journals, 
and as a poet he has carved out a special province which shares one common 
frontier with that of Werner Zemp: dedicated craftsmanship in conscientious 
despair. He must be one of the last Western lyricists to respond to the symbolic 
figures of Greek mythology (he has published an excellent study of Hélderlin’s 
image of Hercules), and certainly these figures so possess his imagination that the 
actual world in his poems is the world of a head-in-air anachronist. Not that he 
would ever cultivate this attitude to the extreme: his elegiacs are, like Zemp’s, 
altogether temperate. So in his carefully altiloquent and stylized work there 
appears the world of the totem: a frozen world, tenuous, without fortitude, like a 
petrefact of the older world of the ‘pure’ and thoughtless lyric. The historical 
dimension is eliminated, the rational person also. Can the medium survive without 
these arteries of modern imagination? Hiny is a very able critic, and it seems that 
he is not altogether content within the range of expression explored in his three 
books to date. His latest work shows, I think, that he is tackling the central prob- 
lem, the problem of diction, from the position of his true strength: his rare sense 
of the musical properties of the medium. He is discarding fossil words and culti- 
vating a fresher parlando tone without departure from the principle of song. Some 
fossil premises might also be discarded: if only he were not so much the shy White 
Knight, if only he could conquer his sense of being a foreigner in history, he might 
take the one critic al step trom fe -athe ‘rs to 1ronMn, from the verse of egocentric senti- 
ment to the verse of musical intelligence. Often hitherto he has worked in the vein 
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from which, long ago, Salis-Seewis worked his most burnished ‘Lied’ (‘Ins stille 
Land! Wer leitet uns hiniiber?’). But recently he has learned something from Dr. 
Benn, some of whose poems he professedly admires. His own poem in Im Zwie- 
licht, ‘Ist dies ein Traum’ (second version), might well be a link between these two 
very distinct attractions. Hany cannot yet be too set in his ways to re-examine his 
particular talent in the light of Benn’s most outstanding technical achievement, 
namely his creation of an urbane and flexible idiom in which common speech and 
uncommon sensibility are harmonically blended. 
]. C. MIDDLETON 

London 


Sinn und Form, Beitrage zur Literatur. Zweites Sonderheft Bertolt Brecht (= vol. IX, 
nos. I, 2 and 3). Berlin: Riitten & Loening, 1957. 628 pp. DM (East) 7.50. 


The first “Sonderheft’ for Brecht was brought out by Sinn und Form in 1949, the 
year after he reached the age of fifty. It contained two important works by Brecht 
published for the first time — Kleines Organon fiir das Theater and Der Kaukasische 
Kreidekreis, also some poems and the first part of the novel Die Geschdfte des Herrn 
Julius Casar — besides a number of essays in his honour (of which the best was 
Hans Mayer's ‘Die plebejische Tradition’) and an outline bibliography of his works. 
The second ‘Sonderheft’ commemorates his death. It contains one complete un- 
published play by Brecht, Der unaufhaltsame Aufstieg des Arturo Ui (a ‘grosse hi- 
storische Gangsterschau ), and a number of lyric poems, commentaries on his own 
work, other smaller pieces (including additional Geschichten des Herrn Keuner) and 
a further instalment of Die Geschafte des Herrn Julius Casar. A number of prominent 
figures from both sides of the Elbe have joined to pay homage to Brecht — Johannes 
R. Becher, Herbert Ihering, Arnold Zweig, Anna Seghers, Giinther Weisenborn, 
Eric Bentley, Vladimir Pozner, Hans Henry Jahnn and many others. There is also 
a series of “Stimmen der deutschen Biihne zum Tode Bertolt Brechts’. John Willett 
has written a short contribution on Brecht in England. Apart from the ‘inedita’ by 
Brecht himself and the personal testimonies of those who knew him, the most 
valuable items in the volume are the brilliant essay by a Polish critic, Andrzej 
Wirth, “Ueber die stereoskopische Struktur der Brecht’schen Stiicke’, and the 
very meticulous bibliography of Brecht’s writings, covering 160 pages, by Walter 
Nubel. A ‘Brecht-Archiv’ has been established in Brecht’s house (Berlin N 4, 
Chausseestrasse 125, DDR), and those possessing letters, etc., from Brecht are asked 
to communicate their material either in the original or in photostats. This ‘Sonder- 
heft’ is an impressive production and contains much interesting and valuable 
material. 
LEONARD FORSTER 

London 


Der Verrat im XX. Jahrhundert, III. By Margaret Boveri. Hamburg: Rowohlts 
deutsche Enzyklopadie. 1957. Vol. 58. DM 1.90. 


In the third volume of this series (the first two were reviewed here in July 1957) the 
authoress has not only carefully examined the possible reasons which may have 
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rendered certain personalities particularly receptive to the influence of communist 
philosophy, but she has also given a highly interesting account of the reverse pro- 
cess resulting in devout proscly tes abandoning and decrying their former godhead. 

Here we have an essentially psychological study of the impact of communism 
upon twenticth-century man. On the one side, under the rubric ‘die Kommuni- 
sten’, the authoress investigates the personal background and ideological motives 
inducing such different characters as Richard Sorge, Burgess and Maclean, to 
throw in their lot with communism. The other side, ‘die Ex-Kommunisten’, 
represented here by Ernst Reuter, Arthur Koestler and Whittaker Chambers, 
provides an equally fascinating study of the negation of communist thought. 
Because these are former adherents of the ‘faith’, their recantation has not only a 
political but a psychological interest. Their ‘Auscinandersetzung’ with com- 
munism derives from three different sources: with Reuter it was political: with 
Koestler both political and ideological: with Chambers mainly emotional. These 
three individuals and their dilemma typify in a collective sense the present-day 
attitude of the West in the face of Soviet policy and its apparent contradictions; 
much still depends on the ‘love-hate’ relationship of the two opposing forces. 

And does not a final thought in this book provide much material for reflection 
— that if every communist is a ‘Verrater’, every ex-communist is a ‘Denunziant’ 
and in this sense an incalculable threat to the well-being of the nation and the 
security of his erstwhile friends? 


H. F. HouLDSworTH 
Nottingham 


Die deutsche Opposition gegen Hitler. By Hans Rothfels. Fischer Biicherei. 1958. 
DM 2.20. 


Here a most commendable attempt has been made to give a brief but fully docu- 
mented picture of those forces working against Hitler in Germany prior to the 
war and culminating in the final act of ‘diene of July 20th, 1944. 

In many ways this same material and personalities have been recently submitted 
to a critical analysis by Margret Boveri in Der Verrat im XX. Jahrhundert (Rowohlts 
deutsche Enzyklopidie, 1956) and both works, although overlapping in their 
treatment of the general conspiratorial scene, may be sb te as comple- 
mentary to each other. Herr Rothfels, while leading us behind the scenes of the 
various —— groups and contrasting the leit-motifs of their individual aims, 
has succeeded in placing the entire concept of the German resistance to Hitler in a 
truly philosophical perspective. Not only are the main opposition groups, such as 
the ‘Kreisauer Kreis’ centred round men of the calibre of Graf Helmuth ]. von 
Moltke, examined from the point of view of their possible effectiveness, but an 
attempt is made to assess the value of their political and social ideas in reference to 
the ultimate political pattern evolved in post-war Germany. 

The implied judgment of the author is that German opposition failed because it 
completely failed to find sympathy and support from the Western allies. On the 
other hand, the allies’ obstinate refusal to differentiate Nazis from non-Nazis and 
their insistence on unconditional surrender nullified the chances of popular support 
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for the opposition within Germany. Even the final act in the drama — the attempt 
on Hitler’s life — appears to have been carried out in a spirit of desperation in face 
of the unswerving opposition of the West to everything German. At least the 
‘Attentat’ could have a moral significance, as one of the conspirators Erwin Planck 
had said: “Das Attentat muss versucht werden, allein schon um der moralischen 
Rehabilitierung Deutschlands willen. . . .’ 

To this book is appended an impressive “Personenregister' together with well- 
documented ‘Anmerkungen’ which make it an indispensable work of reference in 
a study of recent German history. 


H. F. HoutpswortTH 
Nottingham 


German Short Stories, 1945-55. Edited by H. M. Waidson. C.U.P. 6s. 6d. 


There can be few teachers of German, particularly those who have to prepare 
candidates for Advanced Level, who have not deplored the very great dearth in this 
country of good modern reading material. It is true that much that has been 
SS in Germany in recent times has either been unsuitable for school use, or 

as been too long and difficult. But none of these charges can be levelled against 
this new volume, and Dr. Waidson, Lecturer in German at Hull University, has 
rendered a valuable service in compiling it. Most, if not all, of the stories should be 
well within the capacity of the average Advanced Level candidate. 

It is interesting to see the emergence of the Short Story as opposed to the 
Novelle. In the latter genre German literature is rich, and many of the writers 
— an honoured place among the great names; but the short story, pure and 
simple, has never been a form of narrative writing that the Germans have developed. 
Perhaps its very nature militates against the production of anything of great 
literary value. That is not to say that the stories contained in his little slivaien are 
valueless from a literary point of view; but probably it is their human interest 
rather than literary value that will attract the reader. Some of them portray vividly 
the atmosphere of the immediate post-war years in Germany, an atmosphere 
which most English people knew little about and which many made no effort 
to understand; some have humour, some are fanciful, and — what is particularly 
valuable — the German is that of today. 

Of the writers included, some need no introduction: Bergengruen, Brecht, 
Langgasser are familiar names; but the productions of the others are all worth 
— . Many will be attracted by the power of evocation of places, moods and 
amen things such as snow, railways, a great city, that is shown by Wolfgang 
Borchert with “Der viele viele Schnee’, “Eisenbahnen nachmittags und nachts and 
‘Hamburg’. 

There is a useful introduction to the book as well as a German-English vocabu- 
lary, and short, interesting remarks about each author form a kind of preface to 
each selection. The book can be warmly recommended. 


A. S. MACPHERSON 
London 
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Wachstum und Wandel — Lebenserinnerungen von Oskar Walzel. Edited by Carl 
Enders. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag. 1956. xii+-364 pp. 


Che friends of Oskar Walzel will be grateful both to Carl Enders for publishing this 
autobiography and to the men who enabled him to do so by saving the manuscript 
from the ruins of the author's home after an air raid in December 1944. As the 
editor explains in a moving epilogue, Walzel perished during the attack, when his 
bed caught fire and all the other occupants of his house had sought refuge in the 
cellar. He was then eighty years of age. His Jewish wife and life-long companion 
had been taken away from him and had ‘disappeared’. Only at a later date did the 
editor discover that she had been deported to Theresienstadt and had died some 
wecks before her husband. 

The book is a singularly human document, written with unusual frankness 
where the author discusses his own failings, and nice discretion where he touches on 
the shortcomings of others. The amusing anecdotes, that were a marked feature 
of his conversation in life, abound in the narrative, and trivial matters that are often 
included never obscure his warm appreciation and generous admiration for the 
eminent scholars who were his predecessors and contemporaries. The loyalty and 
devotion that he felt for his friends are much in evidence too. 

The account falls into nine chapters, beginning with the youthful period between 
1864 and 1883 and ending with the hesitant search for those depths of religious 
experience that lie beyond the bounds of the rational. An attempt is made to 
reconcile the humanism of Walzel’s manhood with his return to the Catholic 
Church in the painful years after 1933. The author sums up his own “Weltan- 
schauung as the fulfilment of duty to God and man. Between the first chapter 
and the last lies a description of his academic career — of the irksome labours as 
librarian at the Hof bibliothek, the activities as professor at Berne, Dresden and 
Bonn — of his lectures abroad, of the growth of his ideas on literature and art and 
of the emergence of his critical works. Scholarly achievements appear as the 
natural sequel to the ultimate successes at school and at the University of Vienna 
after some temporary failures. But they are also seen as the result of a reversal of 
the course his life had taken when he became tutor to the son of the Baron Andrian- 
Werburg and lived as a man of the world. The chapter ‘Im Hause Andrian’ is 
perhaps the most revealing of the whole book. Here the author manages to convey 
with meving simplicity his shattering experience with a Vienna singer some thirty 
years his senior. Unable to cope with her passionate temperament he ended the 
relationship and thus could not escape a feeling of responsibility for the suicide that 
followed. The year after the catastrophe Walzel sces as a turning-point. It was 
then that he met his future wife, then too that he found refuge in work from the 
anxicties that lurked within him. 

The book will be valuable to scholars, throwing light as it does on aspects of 
academic life and education between 1888 and 1933. Moreover, it furnishes in- 
formation on the development of Walzel’s critical methods. Whether he was 
conversing with the actor Josef Kainz or translating Goethe's Novelle into Latin or 
investigating the style of Heinrich von Kleist, he was endeavouring to see the work 
of the literary artist as the aesthetic presentation of a whole. His studies of the 
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complex patterns of art and of the ideas conditioning its development were all 
directed to this same end. If in the final years of bewildering isolation he could no 
longer discover any pattern in life, he was still sensitive to the visions of beauty 
treasured up in his heart. As he writes in 1942, eight years after his last journey to 
Italy, he can recall the glory of the sunset over Lake Maggiore. 


Mary BEARE 
London 


Zwischen Ballhausplatz und Downing Street. By Lothar Wimmer. Vienna and 
Munich: Verlag G. Fromme. 1958. 404 pp. 


This book contains the reminiscences of the former Austrian ambassador of the 
years he spent in London after the war. The author has already published another 
volume of memoirs in French covering his various diplomatic missions in the 
‘thirties. When Hitler marched into Austria he was Austrian minister in Belgrade 
and had to hand over his post to the German envoy. The new regime was utterly 
hostile to all those who, like Wimmer and many other diplomats of the Austrian 
Republic, were rooted in the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Some of them 
were murdered, others sent to concentration camps, and some disappeared and 
were never heard of again. Wimmer therefore made haste to leave Austria and 
went to London hoping to find there an asylum and perhaps a living. He followed 
an invitation from Princess Anna Schwarzenberg, who was a trained nurse and 
general secretary of the International Council of Nurses. It happened, however, 
that an envoy of the Nazi government was introduced to her, and that she asked 
him in the presence of Wimmer and others: ‘Do you still kill people yourself, or are 
you already in a rank permitting you to give merely the order to do so?’ This bitter 
sarcasm induced the German government to order Wimmer to break off any 
relations with the princess. During the war the author lived mainly in Sw itzerland, 
and after the breakdown of the Nazi regime entered the Austrian diplomatic 
service again. His memoirs mention many men of great me rit who lost their 
lives in the years of terrorism. He also records the famine in Austria, the organiza- 
tion of international relief and the gradual development of democratic institutions. 
The problem of the South Tyrol occupied the Austrian foreign service. In England 
Churchill and many other leading statesmen strongly advocated its return to 
Austria, but without success. The principle of self-determination was pushed aside. 
The reasons are disclosed in the reminiscences of another Austrian statesman, the 
foreign minister Karl Gruber. 

Wimmer’s book contains also other matters of interest to the student of recent 
diplomatic history. He was first Austrian minister in Belgium, where he had to 
do with the movement for organizing Europe, especially the Western Union. 
In 1950 he was transferred to London, where he stayed for five years. At the end 
of his term came the decision of the Soviet Union to withdraw their troops from 
Austria and to permit the conclusion of a definite peace treaty based on Austria's 
neutrality. Though this book naturally makes no sensational revelations, it gives a 
picture of the day-to-day work of diplomats, it provides portraits of important 
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statesmen, and describes the atmosphere of the social life in which the representa- 
tives of nations move and perform their functions. 


FREDERICK HERTZ 
London 


Musik durchbricht die Nacht. By Otto Heuschele. Stuttgart: Silberburg Verlag 
Werner Jackh. 1956. 


The general theme of these six tales is the isolation of the sensitive individual in the 
modern world of business. The clerk writes poetry, the engineer plays the violin in 
secret, the insurance salesman has a hidden library of classics and is dedicated to 
music and the memory of a great love. Each suffers, each rebels against the 
impersonal unanimity of life in the great city (as opposed to the soulful country- 
side) where everybody is out of step except our Wolfgang. This situation is, of 
course, not unknown to literature. Indeed, a large proportion of the world’s 
masterpieces are derived from some aspect of it. The present book is not a master- 
viece. It plods, without subtlety. The author is commendably direct in style, but 
ante direct in his treatment. One’s heart sinks at such phrases as ‘als Knabe 
hatte er davon getraumt, dass es so etwas wie cine Weltsecle gabe’, ‘wer von uns 
kennt das Ende seines Weges?’, ‘ich weiss heute, dass damals fiir mich das Tor zum 
Leben aufging’, and even ‘was ist das Leben?’ There is much talk of things done as 
in a dream, and one’s impression is that these stories were themselves written in a 
dream state. Nothing ya explains their distance from reality and the author's 
unfortunate suspension of his critical faculty. The title indicates most aptly the 
romantic nature of this author and his book. 
IpRIs PARRY 

Bangor 


The World is a Comedy: a Tucholsky Anthology. Translated and edited with a 
critical essay by Harry Zohn. Cambridge (Mass.): Sci-Art Publishers. 1957. 
236 pp. $3.75. 


This book is a first — and welcome — attempt to present Tucholsky to American 
and English readers. Dr. Zohn has written sixty pages of well-informed and 
judicious introduction on Tucholsky and his place in the German literary scene as 
a journalist, as a satirist, as a Jew, and thereby whets the reader's appetite for the 
main part of the book. This consists of a well-chosen anthology of Tucholsky’s 
prose pieces (but no verse), translated into rather heavily Teutonic American 
(c.g. ‘assume bearing’ for ‘Haltung annehmen’, p. 181). We are told a little too 
often that ‘so much’ of Tucholsky's work is written ‘in the Berlin dialect’; this is 
only partly true, but even so Dr. Zohn’s attempts to cope with the translation of 
his author's Berlin ‘Umgangsprache’ (Dr. Zohn is Viennese by birth) make one 
wonder how he would have tackled a real dialect text. But perhaps contemporary 
colloquial American really is a much more ponderous language than the letterpress 
of the New Yorker leads one to suppose? Lovers of Ogden Nash and Alfred 
Guiterman deserve to have Tucholsky more worthily presented to them, and it is 
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to be hoped that Dr. Zohn’s attempt will not stand alone. It is a pity that his 
translations are not as good as his introduction or his choice of pieces, both of 
which are admirable. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


Am Kreuzweg. Edited by G. Joyce Hallamore and Marianne R. Jetter. New York 
and London: the MacMillan Company. 1957. x-+-285 pp. 26s. 


This is an anthology of stories by modern German writers, with biographical 
sketches and separate introductions to each tale, footnotes and a detailed vocabulary. 
The editors succeed in presenting their material in a form which will make it 
readily accessible to students at intermediate level, for whom the volume is 
intended. It is a pleasantly produced book, but for class use it is too highly priced. 

There are five stories of “Novelle’ length and one briefer tale, Polgar’s Cora. 
Bergengruen is represented by the well-known Die drei Falken and by a neat but 
depressing narrative of Winckelmann’s murder (Die letzte Reise). Wiechert's Die 
Mutter relates the homecoming of a woman who has been in a concentration camp. 
Two other works in this anthology are reminiscent of Wiechert’s manner; Heiseler’s 
Apollonia culminates with the , exer sought death of a soldier in the 1914- 
1918 war who has learnt that his fiancée no longer loves him, while Der Dritte, by 
Hanna Stephan, describes an episode during the trek westwards of East German 
country people in the winter of 1945. Bergengruen’s Die drei Falken is the best 
told and most cheerful tale in a collection of stories which have a preponderance 
of sombre colouring. 


H. M. WaAIDSON 
Hull 


Jahrmarkt der Eitelkeit. By W.M. Thackeray. Translated by Mira Koffka with an 


essay ‘Zum Verstindnis des Werkes’ and a bibliography by Fritz Wélcken. 
Hamburg: Rowohlt. 1957. 


The latest addition to the series of Rowohlts Klassiker der Literatur und der Wissen- 
schaft, edited by Ernesto Grassi in collaboration with Wolfgang von Einsiedel, is a 
new translation of Vanity Fair by Mira Koftka. 

The publishers describe this series as ‘flexible Taschenbiicher in Leinen kaschiert 
DM 1.90. Doppelbd DM 3 (mit Biographien, Bibliographien und einfiihrenden 
Essays). They are most pleasant to handle, very easy on the eyes and excellent 
value for money. Some twenty volumes have so far appeared, ranging from Her- 
mann Diels’s Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker through Plato, Sterne, Bruno and 
Voltaire, to Cézanne. Amongst further volumes planned are Goethe's translation 
of the autobiography of Cellini and Leonardo's Philosophical Diaries in Italian and 
German. 

The new translation runs to 480 pages and the original has been only slightly 
shortened. There is also a bibliography of English and German editions and critical 
works, a biographical summary and an excellent sixteen-page essay by Professor 
Fritz Wélcken of the University of Munich ‘zum Verstindnis des Werkes’. 
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Che translation is excellent. It does not read as a translation at all, but as a racy 
modern German novel. When we first meet them Becky and Amelia are like a 
couple of modern schoolgirls leaving school. “So, das wire das Wérterbuch’, says 
Becky, after she has thrown it out of the carriage window. Modernization some- 
times leads inevitably to an incongruity of style and material but it also has the 
advantage of making the novel come alive in German. 

ESTELLE MORGAN 
Bristol 


Glaserne Bienen. By Ernst Jiinger. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1957. 


After the appearance of Strahlungen and the long ‘Zukunftsroman’ Heliopolis in 
1949 Ernst Jiinger published a number of essays and studies in which he continued 
to devote his attention to major present-day problems and thus lived up to the 
reputation he had acquired in the eyes of some German critics of being a thinker 
who was always one pace ahead of his contemporaries. The essay and the diary 
have long been Jiinger’s favourite genres and, with the possible exception of Auf 
den Marmorklippen (1939), his ventures into the realm of fiction have been less 
successful. It is true that in Heliopolis Jiinger produced a work which was a com- 
pendium of all the ideas and problems with which he had concerned himself during 
the past thirty years; but his characters were ‘types’ which never really came to life 
and merely se rved as mouthpieces through w hich the author could air his views. 

The short story Besuch auf Godenholm (1952) can be criticized on exactly the same 
grounds. In all his works Jiinger has come through to the reader as a dispassionate 
observer, and many critics have found his attitude cold and disdainful. Even when, 
in Strahlungen and Heliopolis, he showed signs of turning to Christianity in his 
search for a new philosophy of life, many were troubled by the complete absence 
of humility and the lack of that repentance which they would expect from one 
who, in their opinion, was showing signs of wishing to enter the fold. But Jiinger 
was not thinking of a return to the Christian faith: he was merely secking to find 
those elements in Christianity which might still be of use in a post-Christian 
socicty. 

Coldness, arrogance, indifference, a polished style perhaps, but an approach to 
human problems which seemed as lacking in warmth as that of the analytical 
chemist reporting on his observations: these were Jiinger’s main faults for J. P. 
Stern (Emst Jiinger, Bowes & Bowes, 1953), and they were grave enough to class 
him amongst the talented minor writers of his age. 

What is one to say of Glaserne Bienen? The change in style is surely as startling 
to those who have followed Jiinger’s development as Felix Krull would be to the 
reader who came upon the work immediately after reading Dr. Faustus. Gone 1s 
the impersonal approach and the frequent use of man. The unnamed hero of the 
story tells it himself in a colloquial, almost racy style, and there are many auto- 
biographical touches. Despite the fictitious place-names and the use of Italian and 
English names for many of the characters in the story, the reader is soon quite clear 
that the scene is set in post-war Germany and the time is some years ahead of the 
present to allow for a slightly more advanced technological society. But although 
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the style has changed so radically, the subject-matter remains the same. Jiinger is 
concerned here once more with the problems of man in the bleak surroundings of a 
modern industrial society where, after two world wars, all values have been des- 
troyed and words have lost their former meaning: ‘Uberhaupt, wenn “alte Kamer- 
aden” komisch wirkte, warum sollte man dann Worte wie “Regierung’” noch 
ernst nehmen? Hatten diese Figuren etwa das Recht gepachtet, nicht komisch zu 
sein? Machten sie hinsichtlich der Abwertung der Worte cine Ausnahme? Gab es 
iiberhaupt noch jemanden, der andern beibringen konnte, was Anstand war?’ 
(p. 26). Jiinger’s contempt for politicians has not changed. Nor has he ceased to 
deplore the destruction of that “Rittertum’ which he thought he found preserved 
amongst the officers of the old Prussian army in the First World War. The age of 
chivalry came to an end during that war for him. He and many of his generation 
had little respect for the new institutions which replaced those of the monarchy 
after 1918. The invasion of the machine into all fields of human activity produced 
its first great effects in the 1914-1918 war. It was then that the horse gave way to 
the tank. The hero of Glaserne Bienen is a former cavalry officer, and he strives 
throughout the story to find a place for himself in the new machine age. The 
solution with which the reader is left is not the final one, and Jiinger’s message is 
anything but hopeful: “Heut kann nur leben, wer an kein happy end mehr glaubt, 
wer wissend darauf verzichtet hat. Es gibt kein gliickliches Jahrhundert, aber es 
gibt den Augenblick des Gliickes, und es gibt Freiheit im Augenblick’ (pp. 178-9). 
This is a very effective story and a convincing sketch of the situation in which 
Jiinger and many of his contemporaries find themselves. And if the hero is con- 
vincing, this is surely because the author has projected so much of himself into his 
main character. T. W. Woop.Lanp 


Londonderry 


Privilegien des Dichters. By Werner Bergengruen. Ziirich: Arche Verlag. 1957. 


‘Die Arche’, Ziirich, celebrated Werner Bergengruen's 65th birthday in September 
1957 by publishing in this small, beautifully presented volume, ‘Privileges of a 
Poet’, an address given by Bergengruen at Mainz before a full session of the Aca- 
demy for Science and Literature. 

‘To whom does the world voluntarily grant privileges?’ asks the author. “To 
one who is weak and harmless and cannot be taken quite seriously, and the record of 
privileges, however flatteringly it may be worded, is after all nothing but a fool’s 
licence to pursue his folly.’ 

The poet is different from all other artists, he does not belong to a profession like 
the actor, the film star, the sculptor; he has no studio, no tools, people cannot 
see him work — for anybody can stare into blank nothingness, gnaw a pencil and 
all of a sudden jot down a few lines. He rarely has a university education, mostly 
he is a self-made man. Picture the unhappy father whose son tells him one day that 
he intends to become a poet. This poor man does not even know whether a poet is 
an employer or an employee or perhaps only a casual worker. From time im- 
memorial there has always been something ridiculous about the idea of a poet, for 
in an official register he cannot very well set down ‘Poet’ as his profession. 
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But before a man becomes a poet — thus making his hobby his profession — he 
ought to have had a real profession — and thus have done his duty towards society. 

All privileges granted by the world to the poet are a sort of compromise, un- 
satisfactory like all compromises. In modern times we find much readiness to help 
and appreciate the poct. The number of literary prizes is steadily growing. The 
welfare state is a feature of our time, and why should the poet not profit by ite 
Ought the poet's path in life be a smooth one or ought it to be planted with 
thistles and thorns: A difficult problem; one thing, however, is certain: neither the 
state nor the public has the right to plant thistles and thorns on his path, only God 
may do so. 

Bergengruen writes: ‘I am often asked why and for what purpose I write poetry. 
There is only one answer: it is evidently an elementary need of my nature, an 
urge which I have felt from my youth, and I should not know how to live without 
it. Jean Paul once said: “No age needs the poet more than the one that imagines it 
can do without him.’ It is not the poet’s task to assist men in their actual grief and 
toil, but to show them that, however heavy their burdens, their lives are set in a 
frame of eternal law. To acknowledge this eternal reign of law is the poet's task 
today and will be tomorrow — as it was so in ages gone by. 

Reinhold Schneider has written a foreword and a short review of Bergengruen's 
works, and from the bibliography at the end of the book we learn that in the last 
thirty years more than four million copies of Bergengruen’s works have been 
published. 

Marit HEYNEMANN 
Klosters 


Der Balkon. Aufzeichnungen eines Miissiggdngers in Baden-Baden. By Reinhold 
Schneider. Wiesbaden: Insel Verlag. 1957. 182 pp. 


In the winter of 1956/7 Schneider spent a few months at his birthplace Baden- 
Baden, for he wanted to be present at the pulling down of the famous Hotel Mess- 
mer, once his parents’ house. Never has he written such melancholy reflections 
with so light a touch, with so much humour and irony, as when recording this 
experience. The large balcony of the house is one of the last parts to be demolished 
and in his mind the symbol of all that has been. By means of it he conjures up all 
the important persons who once were guests at this hotel and used to sit on this 
balcony, after spending six to cight hours in the primitive “bathing-chests’ of those 
times. There was William I, King of Prussia, whose life was attempted here in the 
park, and who often discussed politics with Bismarck and Roon on this very bal- 
cony; there were Lassalle, Hebbel, Strindberg, Franz Liszt, Victor Hugo, Musset. 
History becomes visible in this book, and what the author experienced in times 
gone by serves to illuminate his conception of the present. 

He sees himself as a lonely, rather unhappy child living in this doomed house, a 
stranger to his parents, looking for a friend whom in his childhood he never found 
—and yet he feels ‘at home’ to be here in this town after forty-five years, where 
after a week everybody knows what he wants without his saying a word. And 
when he leaves his room in the Hotel Atlantic at 10 a.m., so that the chambermaid 
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may do her work, he carries in his brief-case many unopened and, of course, un- 
answered letters. Each one he draws out and waits for his heart to say “Yes, do 
open it’, if there is no such response, the letter will remain unopened for another 
few days. “You may be grateful to have been invited, and you may be just as 
grateful to be allowed to leave. You cannot thank the Lord enough for the crust 
you have not eaten, for the news you have not received, for the visitor who did not 
enter, for the day that is passed, for the wine that has been drunk.’ 

Schneider understood that the house had to be demolished, for the street was to 
be widened and a parking space for cars had to be provided. For space and empti- 
ness are the imperative | ry of our time. Yet although he realized this, the 
last phase of the beloved house hurt him more deeply than he had thought possible. 
He writes: “There can scarcely be a reconciliation 5 Aree heart and mind, religion 
is an heroic contradiction of the world’s experience, it is the wisdom of Pe ca 
the unconditional surrender to the silent ferryman in the unprotected boat journey- 
ing through the cosmic night.’ 

But at the same time as the house of Schneider’s parents was being demolished, 
his friend Werner Bergengruen is building a new house, for the little town of 
Baden-Baden has offered him citizenship and in his friend’s house Reinhold 
Schneider will always be at home.’ 

Marie HEYNEMANN 
Klosters 


1 Written before the sudden death of Reinhold Schneider on April 6th, 1958. 
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Bibliographie der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft 1945-1953. Prepared by Hanns W. 
Eppelsheimer. Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann. 19$7- $50 pp. 
IM §2.§0. 

Deutschland und die Deutschen im englisch-sprachigen Schrifttum 1948-1955. Prepared 
by Richard Ménnig. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht. 1957. 
145 pp. 

These two invaluable tools for the research worker cover much the same time-span 

and both of them are necessarily selective. Professor Eppelsheimer deals with 

works of scholarship in the field of German literature in the principal Western 
languages, but only notices representative publications from east of the Elbe, 
leaving the bulk of these to the bibliography of the Deutsche Akademie in Berlin 

(for which he has been roundly rebuked in an East German journal). Dr. Ménnig 

deals only with publications in the form of books or brochures and disregards 

articles in Poomast (though some of the most influential publications in his field 
might come under this head; but how is a bibliographer to cope with, ¢é.g. letters to 

The Times:) Within the limits they set themselves both woiks are admirable, and 

Professor Eppelsheimer's generosity to the work done by foreign Germanists 

(Professor Willoughby has 16 entries, Professor Closs 13, Dr. E. M. Wilkinson 11 

and Professor Butler 10, as compared with Professor H. H. Borchert’s 8, Professor 

F. Maurer’s 9 and Professor Martinis 21) may, we hope, have some influence; we 

can now no longer complain that our work is not brought to the notice of our 

colleagues in Germany. It is gratifying to see that German Life and Letters has been 
thoroughly worked through. The price, though high, is not excessive when one 
realizes that this book gives a good deal more information than the relevant sections 
of The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies for the eight years under review 
and the number of misprints and minor errors is very small for a work of this 
scope. Dr. Ménnig has prepared his book in such time as his arduous duties for 

‘Inter Nationes’ at Bonn have allowed him, and all English Germanists will be 

grateful for his indefatigable labours. He covers works in English about Germany; 

German, Austrian and Swiss works translated into English; German texts in 

English, Commonwealth and American editions (this section, one feels, is neces- 
ah incomplete); grammars, dictionaries and school-books; and lists the principal 

E nglish, American and Commonwealth periodicals dealing with German things. 

The large amount of theological literature dealt with is noteworthy (10 pages), 

rivalled only by the section on German poetry and fiction (9 pages). “Dining and 

Wining’ rates half a page only, ‘Music and Dance’, surprisingly, only five and a 

half. There isa useful section on Germans abroad, especially in America. Though 

many of the items are necessarily ephemeral, it is of interest to find what, e.g. 

OMGUS Manpower Div thought worth printing in its day recorded and taking its 

share of the picture beside highlight’ such as Professor Bruford on Theatre, Drama 

and Audience in Goethe's Germany and Mr. Walshe’s edition of the Ackermann. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 
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The Hoover Library Collection on Germany. By Hildegard R. Boeninger. Stanford 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. 1955. 8s. 


The Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution and Peace, which is part of 
Stanford University, was founded in 1919, and this survey of the holdings on 
Germany is intended as a guide to the astonishing range of primary and secondary 
sources available to research workers. Covering the period from 1871 to the pre- 
sent day, but with emphasis mainly on the twentieth century, the Collection 
contains, apart from Government documents, some 36,000 items on all aspects of 
German social and political development, including files of periodicals and news- 
papers. Belletristic writings are not specifically collected, but some indication of 
the Library's resources in this respect is seen in the statement that they include 
material in the field of expressionist drama and war fiction. 

This survey is not a bibliography, though it provides important bibliographical 
help for the student. It is divided into four parts under the main headings: 1. Refer- 
ence Works on Germany 1871-1954. 2. Germany from 1871 to 1933. 3. The 
National Socialist State 1933-1945. 4. Germany since 1945. Much of the material 
consists of ephemera and documents in manuscript not available in German libra- 
ries, and one’s feeling after reading this useful bulletin is one of admiration for the 
initiative which established and administers the Library, mingled with envy at 
the funds which must have been placed at its disposal. As a centre of research, the 
German section of the Hoover Library appears to be rich enough in material to 
attract students from the Eastern hemisphere. 


W. Rose 
London 


Theatergeschichte Europas. Bd. 1, Antike und Mittelalter. By Heinz Kindermann. 
Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1957. $40 pp. 


The Director of the Institute of Theatre History in the University of Vienna has 
now embarked on a truly encyclopedic project — to trace and describe the history 
of the European theatre from its beginnings in Ancient Greece right down to the 
Expressionist movement of our own century in some 1500 pages of print. The 
present volume (the first of three) starts with the orgiastic rites in honour of Diony- 
sos and takes us as far as the Shrovetide plays of Rosenpliit and Folz and moralities 
such as Bien avisé, mal avisé and The Castle of Perseverance. And in between these 
there lie important sections devoted to the Roman theatre and the rise of the 
religious drama in Europe, the latter taking us as far afield as Poland and Portugal. 

(For the student of German literature this part of the book contains as good a 
survey of the medieval drama in the German-speaking lands as any that has 
appeared.) Then there is also a short but very illuminating chapter on the begin- 
nings of liturgical plays under the Byzantine emperors, a development which 
seems to have preceded and influenced that of Western Europe. The contents of 
this first volume alone are thus many and varied, and one cannot but admire the 
skill with which the author has shaped his diverse material into an orderly and 
coherent narrative. And for this we are greatly in his debt. For what other hand- 
book is there which will tell us not only what properties were used by Aeschylus in 
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the original performances of his tragedies but also — to quote another specific ex- 
ample — the style of acting favoured by the French in their mystery plays of the 
fifteenth « entury? 

Despite its title, a considerable part of this work is in fact taken up with the 
drama rather than the theatre. No one is likely to quarrel with this, as, quite 
obviously, the theatre can hardly be discussed without a word about the plays 
intended for it. One could therefore have reasonably expected a fuller account of 
the nature and origins of both ‘drama’ and ‘theatre’ as sociological phenomena. 
Professor Kindermann is, moreover, something of a ‘system builder’ when it comes 
to the wider sweep of history. This may make for a more orderly presentation of 
his material, but there are times when the development of the drama — or, more 
accurately, of its manner of presentation — is expressed in terms of philosophical 
abstractions which ultimately seem rather at variance with the many material, 
almost mundane considerations which can influence theatrical practice. Thus, to 
characterize the evolution of the religious drama of the Middle Ages, the early 
liturgical plays are labelled ‘gradualist’ (after Giinther Miiller), while the discursive 
dramas of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are termed ‘nomunalist’, almost as 
though both were a kind of theatrical precipitate of scholastic theology. Still, the 
historian — even the historian of the theatre — can hardly avoid the controversial. 
And in a work of these dimensions it is just not possible to please all the specialists. 
By and large, this volume is a satisfying piece of fa production; typographically, 
the text is easy to read (though marred by the odd misprint) and the illustrations 
are well produced (although only two of them are in colour). Furthermore, it 
contains a good index, a comprehensive and up-to-date bibliography and a time- 
chart, and details of all mestilie works mentioned in the text are also given in a 
separate appendix. The latter is also not without the occasional misprint or ty Ypo- 
graphical L emish. And, on closer inspection, the bitaography does not exten 
the last section on “The Secular Theatre’. None of this, however, is likely to pre- 
vent or deter the serious student from looking up the specialist literature for himself 
but it should, one feels, have been climinated from a scholarly history of this kind 
which must remain a standard work for many years to come — and this volume is, 
after all, priced at just under £3. Such carping must, of course, recede into in- 
significance when weighed against the many merits of this impressive undertaking. 
Here is one reader, at any rate, who is already looking forward to the next volume. 


Davip Brett-Evans 
Nottingham 


Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. By Friedrich Kluge and Alfred 
Gétze. 17. Auflage unter Mithilfe von Alfred Schirmer bearbeitet von Wal- 
ther Mitzka. Be » Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1957. xvi+900 pp. DM 35. 


There is no work in German which can stand comparison with the Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary, but etymological dictionaries of English have not been so successful. 
The works by Holthausen, Skeat and Weekley, to mention only the main ones, 
cannot begin to be compared with the work by Kluge. When Kluge’s Etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch first appeared seventy-five years ago, there was no collected 
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body of knowledge to which the author could have referred. He had to take his 
material where he could find it and he worked out a very great deal of it for him- 
self. The Etymologisches Woérterbuch is thus a personal work and so it has remained. 
It is a storehouse of accepted knowledge but it is also a place where frequently new 
and sometimes extremely bold derivations were and are proposed. 

What made the Etymologisches Wérterbuch such a good book during the seventy- 
five years of its existence was that it altered its point of view now and again about 
the things that really mattered. When Kluge began his work in the heyday of the 
‘Junggrammatiker, the main interest was to push the etymology back as far as 
possible and to look for Indo-European sandlidl By the time the fifth edition 
appeared in 1894 the author had become more deeply concerned with purely 
Germanic problems and this led to a realistic historical rather than to an # sewed 
etymological approach. Another main interest of Kluge’s, the development of 
modern ao German, which had led to the publication in 1885 of Von Luther 
bis Lessing, began to exert its influence on the word-histories in subsequent editions. 
Works such as Deutsche Studentensprache (1897), Rotwelsch (1901), Seemannssprache 
(1911) led to much new material and a good deal of reformulation. As Kluge 
became older his former student Alfred Gétze acted as an indispensable second. 
Kluge died in 1926 and the eleventh edition which Gétze brought out with the 
assistance of Wolfgang Krause in 1930-1934 added much new material, particularly 
from Gétze’s own special field of early New High German. Gdtze died in 1946 
and the fifteenth edition which appeared in 1951 was brought out by Alfred Schir- 
mer with much help from Hans Krahe. Significantly enough, this fifteenth and a 
subsequent sixteenth edition, had on the title page “Kluge/Gétze’, thus honouring 
the important contribution made by the latter. And now there is a seventeenth 
edition in which Alfred Schirmer has ably assisted Walther Mitzka, who becomes 
mainly responsible. 

Mitzka, internationally known and respected for his work on the Deutsche 
Sprachatlas and the Deutsche Wortatlas, was clearly the right man to carry out yet 
another revision of Kluge. He has presented us with his usual mixture of cautious 
conservatism and invigorating ruthlessness. A number of head-words have been 
removed, normally because they are said to have become unusual or because they 
are too dialectal. A list is given in the preface. Unfortunately, the list is not com- 
plete; the next edition should give a complete list. Many new words have been 
introduced. The list adduced is rather longer, but again it is not complete, and here 
as well a complete list should have been supplied. After all, a new edition of this 
standard work does not make earlier editions obsolete, and it is essential that there 
should be some reference, wherever possible, to earlier investigation and scholarship. 
As far as Indo-European origins are concerned Hittite and Tocharian forms have 
been quoted wherever they were thought to be relevant. The Sprachatlas and the 
Wortatlas have naturally supplied illustrative material on almost every page, though 
quotation has, for reasons of space, sometimes been brutally condensed. 

This book is becoming larger and larger and in order to save as much space as 
possible it has been entirely reset in Roman instead of Gothic. This is a most wel- 
come innovation and although the editor states that the material has been in- 
creased by ‘mchrere Bogen’ the dictionary has now goo instead of 933 pages, a 
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saving indeed. Another innovation: Greek is now transliterated into Latin char- 
acters. This still gives one a mild shock, even if one is inured to it from the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary. Moreover, this transliteration has not been done very methodi- 
cally, and, especially in the earlier parts, there are many words left in original 
Greck letters. Under Abend one can even find a transliteration and the original 
Greek next to it in brackets! 

Earlier editions contained a most useful ‘Sachverzeichnis’ where under ‘Bib- 
lisches’ for instance there was reference to nearly a hundred head-words, under 
‘Englisch’ to nearly seventy, under ‘Goethe’ to over thirty. This ‘Sachverzeichnis’ 
grouped the vocabulary under well over two hundred headings. Why has this 
been deleted? To save seventeen pages? The casual student does not require it. 
But Kluge is constantly being used as a first step in serious research, and if any- 
thing the ‘Sachverzeichnis’ should be increased, not deleted. 

For the foreigner the book has been made very much more palatable by the use 
of Latin characters. The type is small though clean and pleasant, and the publisher 
has done great credit to himself by sending out Mitzka’s new edition of this famous 
classic in so attractive a form. 

F, NORMAN 
London 


Manual of Medern German. By F. J. Stopp. University Tutorial Press. 1957. 
O19 pp. 25%. 

At last a publisher and one of our academic colleagues have been courageous 
enough to undertake the work we have all been waiting for —a description of 
modern German fuller and more scholarly than the average school grammar, yet 
more selective than the comprehensive work of Curme. Both Dr. Stopp and the 
publisher are to be warmly congratulated. Particularly excellent are the sections on 
Present Participles, Verbal Nouns, Separable Prefixes and Prepositions. Notably 
the last contains many details and many subtleties not pecs nk 

Let us acknowledge frankly that the complete reference grammar that we as 
teachers need would scarcely be an economic proposition for any publisher. It is 
nevertheless unfortunate that this attempt has had to conform to the pattern of a 
work of graduated instruction. No one, however mature, who is embarking on 
the language from the beginning will need more than a fraction of what is here 
provided. Yet in the interest of such learners the material is broken up into diges- 
tible instalments; these are then scattered through the whole work on a principle 
which seems to be a compromise between their functional importance and the 
need for variety. Thus the Declension of Nouns is dealt with in Chapters 4, 5, 7, 8, 
11, 16, 19, 26, 35, $9 and Appendix A; the Infinitive in Chapters 13, 22, 29, 37, 38, 
43 and 55; and the Subjunctive in Chapters 46, $0, 51, 54 and 58. Considerable 
patience is therefore demanded of the user who is merely looking for advice. His 
patience is almost without exception amply rewarded. A combined word and 
subject index does what it can within ten pages to facilitate the search: however, to 
provide a finding-list for all the points treated, nothing less than a thirty-page index 
would be really adequate. For instance, on the subject of the Genitive I find eight 
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significant paragraphs not entered under this heading; and though some noun- 
suffixes are given, -ei, -el, -er, -heit, -igkeit, -keit and -schaft are missing; similarly 
the adjectival suffixes -haft, -ig and -sam are omitted. The index is supplemented by 
copious cross-references in the text (in one of these on p. 239 I note a misprint: for 
393 read 383). Indeed these are embarrassingly copious, though they make the 
work ideal for browsing in. I look up a point on the Subjunctive and an hour later 
find myself trying to translate an untranslatable proverb in the Exercises on In- 
definite Quantitatives, having nibbled at half a dozen other pastures on the way. 
Those of us who think we know German will find on almost every page something 
of interest among Dr. Stopp’s vast collection of illustrative pura. $1. If now and 
again we disapprove of this or disagree with that, it just adds zest to our search for 
truth and gives us a salutary reminder that a modern language cannot be ‘learned’ 
once and for all, but is living and elusive. My own feeling is that Dr. Stopp is too 
tolerant of German which is sometimes questionable; even Thomas Mann's 
deliberate and ironically intended archaisms are too often quoted uncritically. 
Unless one is prepared to select the illustrative material only from authors who 
write impeccable German, it would seem to be wiser to err on the side of the 
normative grammarians in dealing with matters such as trotzdem as a conjunction, 
the periphrastic wiirde in subordinate subjunctive clauses, etc. And to record 
passense (for passen Sie) or denkste (for denkst du) seems to be on a par with con- 
sidering ain't and gotcher as valid English forms. 

Having criticized the general layout, the following points of detail are noted in a 
spirit of co-operation rather than criticism. The strong inflection of plural adjec- 
tives after indefinite quantitative pronouns is rightly given as the usual form; a 
word might have been added, however, about the Genitive Plural, where weak 
inflection is not uncommon. With ander- and similar words a distinction might 
perhaps be made between the paratactic or appositional use of the following 
adjective (strong inflection) a uses where the emphasis is on the numerical 
aspect of the pronoun (with weak inflection of the adjective). Sich erinnern and 
sich erfreuen, the two commonest verbs still used with the Genitive, are not given 
under $189, ahi others less frequent are listed, nor under §383, which deals with 
other reflexives. Sich erinnern is mentioned in this connection elsewhere, though no 
cross-reference is given. The loss of Genitive -s is noted with names of months (57), 
personal names ne 56) and place-names (§221), but I have searched in vain for the 
parallel usage as in das Zeitalter des Barock, ein Kommentar des Vaterunser, etc. (\235 
does not quite cover these). Much thought has been given to the presentation of 
difficult and complex material, and courageous innovations have ae made; all 
the more surprising is it that the author has seen fit to revert to the traditional 
Classical declension order: nom., gen., dat., acc. Appendix A gives nouns with 
meanings varying according to gender or form of plural: so complete a list as this 
might have included Alp, Leiter, Mangel, Marsch, Messer-and Otter. Under Appen- 
dix D (Irregular Verbs) I would raise the following points. The Present Tense 
forms bdckst, backt are listed but the Exercises on p. 15 use the form backt; a cross- 
reference to §s51 only deals with the Imperfect. Are not the Imperatives gebare! 
kénne! mége! merely theoretical forms: There are misprints in the infinitive of 
heben and the subjunctive of stossen. One not uncommon verb is omitted. Al- 
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though the whole layout has the learner primarily in mind, many of the author's 
explanations are far from easy to follow. My students without exception boggled 
over ‘hy pe ‘taxis and - parataxis . Accepting, however, that the technical nomen- 
clature must be learned, the rules and conclusions are often formulated in language 
which only becomes clear after reference to the illustrative material. Examples in a 
grammatical work should properly be illustrations of the general statements made: 
the formulation of rules and princ iples should not depend on the examples for their 
understanding. A number of slips and misprints — mainly unimportant — have 
been noticed; apart from those already mentioned, the only significant ones 7 
§418 for dat. read acc.; \470 concerning zuwider, for precedes read follows: App. 

for Masten read Mast. Finally, searching would have been made easier 1 ‘he 
paragraph numbers had been given as running heads. 

Such details are, however, no more than minor blemishes in a work which, with 
scholarly thoroughness, covers the entire field of modern German usage. There is 
only one point that left me really disappointed, and this must be touched on briefly 
in conclusion. In a work of this calibre one could have expected a fuller treatment 
of the difficulties associated with Preterite and Perfect Tenses. It is not very helpful 
to be told (p. 170) that ‘the past tense is used to describe an action [event] in the 
past. Such an event is primarily unrelated to the present, though its results may 
still be with us’. Curme’s formulation was better when he said that it takes us into 
the past and enlists our interest in the events then taking place. ‘It is thus the appro- 
priate tense for historical narrative’ (p. 170) follows Wilmanns in being too vague; 
‘but it may be related to another action in the past’ (p. 171) seems to be influenced 
by Curme’s quite wrong adoption of the traditional definition of the French 
Imperfect as expressing simultaneous actions in the past. The summary treatment 
of the Perfect Tense (p. 172) is sound as far as it goes, but is by no means exhaustive. 
All these formulations are too brief to bring out the essential distinction between 
the tenses, which lies in the narrator's attitude as mediator between the event in the 
past and the audience in the present. I doubt whether current usage can be ade- 
quately sketched with less than four or five main headings for each tense. 

H. IT. BE&TTERIDGE 
Glasgow 


The Harrap Anthology of German Poetry. Edited by August Closs and T. Pugh 
Williams. With an Introductory Essay in English. London: Harrap. $62 pp. 


215. 


Our main requirements of an anthology are that it should be comprchensive, well 
balanced in content, and unprejudiced while at the same time reflecting a personal 
choice; it should, moreover, provide us with the pleasure not only of recognition 
but also of surprise. The Harrap anthology admirably fulfils these requirements 
and should prove an authoritative selection for a number of years to come. For 
purposes of comparison we still have to turn to Fiedler's Oxford Book of German 
Verse, the first adit tion of which appeared almost half a century ago. At the other 
end of the scale there is Professor Forster's Penguin Book of German Verse, addressed 
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to a rather different audience, though covering, with interesting points of difference, 
the same ground. 

The present anthology is designed to serve English students of German, and 
though it cannot fail to win a wider audience, it may not primarily aim to be, in 
Hauptmann’s words in the preface to the Oxford Book, ‘im edelsten Sinne deutsch- 
popular’. The editors have been guided by criteria of recent scholarship and 
research as well as by their love and knowledge of German poetry. The main differ- 
ences in the two anthologies reflect some of the changes in literary judgments 
which have taken place. The new anthology has a generous selection of Middle 
High German poems, well annotated, while there are also Old High German 
extracts, provided with a modern German key. There are more ‘Volkslieder’ and 
popular and dialect poetry, and a greatly increased selection from the Barock 
period, which is represented by an interesting body of work. There is less Schiller 
and far more Hdlderlin, and, inevitably, less late nineteenth-century poetry as this 
can now be seen in better perspective. For some tastes there is still more Liliencron 
and Dehmel than might be expected, and the inclusion of names like Caesar 
Flaischlen and F. von Bodenstedt (Mirza Schaffy), bearing a strong flavour of the 
taste of a generation that was young before the first war, might cause a little 
surprise. There is less, though perhaps still too much, emphasis on the early Rilke, 
and the later Rilke has been represented by the first nine Sonette an Orpheus, Erster 
Teil. This gives a sense of lyrical sequence within a context which is so important 
to any understanding of the poet and which is generally lost in the atomizing 
procedure of anthologies. It is, in fact, a notable feature of this book that a good 
many long poems and cycles are given in full (Trilogie der Leidenschaft, Brod und 
Wein). The editors have been restrained and judicious in their selection from poets 
of the immediate past who are still writing. It would be hard to suit everyone's 
taste in a selection from Goethe, but on the whole the selection from the standard 
poets, especially from Hélderlin and Mérike, seems very successful. For most of 
them, and for the Romantics, there are interesting additions to the usual anthology 
pieces, but one might regret that the later Heine is only represented by one not 
very characteristic poem. It is hard to dissociate words from a well-loved melody, 
or discount the oc of long familiarity in judging the merits of a poem, but 
occasionally the editors have included the words i a song — for instance Freut 
Euch des Lebens — or a once popular poem — Stell’ auf den Tisch die duftenden Reseden 
(p. 399) — whose merit as poetry might be disputed. Deutschland iiber alles was 
presumably included being as of sociological interest. One might also wonder 
whether the presence of a few isolated lyrical passages from dramas (Kleist, 
Hauptmann, Hofmannsthal) is quite justified. Among the pleasant surprises were 
the delightful ‘Kinderreime’, a few of the Galgenlieder by Morgenstern, and Wein- 
heber’s Ode an die Buchstaben. 

There is an introduction of some thirty pages which gives a general survey of 
German poetry, allowing the main lines of development to.appear, though it is in 
parts diffuse and rather too amply illustrated by quotations. The section on versi- 
fication is helpful and concise, and so is the full bibliography. Typographically 
the book is excellgnt, the spelling and arrangement of the texts carefully con- 
temporary. It would have om good to have the pages headed with the poet's 
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name, and also to have had an index of first lines. but this would perhaps have 


tended to uf up Ci very moderate price ot this altogether pleasing production. 


ELIZABETH STOPP 
Cambridoe 


Deutsche Literatur in Bildern. By Gero von Wilpert. Stuttgart: Alfred Kréner. 
1957. Vili+-316 pp. 861 plates. DM 24. 
Gustav Kénnecke's Bilderatlas appeared in 1887, and the youngest author it 
portrayed was Ernst von Wildenbruch (b. 1845); the section “Unsere Zeitgenossen’ 
included Gottfrie d Keller, C. F. Meyer and Richard Wagner (but not Nietzsche). 
Dr. von Wilpert’s book is the first serious attempt to provide a modern counter- 
part, from the Gothic bible to the present day. The improvements in photography 
and picture reproduction since then enable much better illustrations to be provided 
than was possible in 1887, but they have gone hand in hand with rising costs, so 
that a book which could really rival Kénnecke, using modern techniques of 
colour-printing, etc., would be prohibitively expensive and very unhandy. The 
handy size (crown quarto) of the present book has been achieved by reproducing in 
reduced size many of the works and engravings which Kénnecke, with his folio 
format, was able to offer in their natural size, but the sharpness of the photography 
renders this acceptable to all but those seeking to identify prints, type-faces or 
scribal peculiarities. Kénnecke printed in black and red, von Wilpert prints in 
monochrome only. The text accompanying the plates is crisp and helpful (I have 
found no slips like that of Kénnecke, who attributed Die Hochzeit des Ménchs to 
C. F. Meyer and Gottfried Keller, with different dates!) and the sources of the 
manuscripts and portraits illustrated is always given, except for contemporaries. 
The youngest author represented is Wolfgang Borchert, and here particularly it 
should be made clear that the portrait presumably represents Borchert in a stage 
character and not his usual appearance. The likenesses of Gottfried Benn, Rudolf 
Hagelstange, Werner Bergengruen and Hermann Kasack are good, that of Holt- 
husen less so. A welcome feature is the reproduction of drawings by the authors 
represented — those by Goethe, Keller and Hoffmann are obvious choices, but 
Grillparzer, Mérike, Biichner and Kafka are less known as draughtsmen. The 
illustrations of nineteenth- and twentieth-century stage sets are very useful. The 
sixteenth,and seventeenth centuries are well represented, though I miss the portrait 
of Quirinus Kuhlmann, and a comparison of the page of manuscript by Hans 
Sachs with that given by Kénnecke is a measure of what reduced reproduction can 
cost the reader. Wilpert does not give transcriptions of the passages of manuscript 
he reproduces, as Kénnecke did, and it is clear that he had no space for them. It is a 
pity, however, that there should be no references to line numbers in standard 
editions of the texts; imagination boggles at the task of looking through Witten- 
wiler’s Ring or even Tristan or Parzival to identify the fragments shown here for 
the benefit of students; and what is one to do with Tauler’s sermons? It is to be 
hoped that this useful book at this very moderate price (it is considerably cheaper 
than the new Kluge-Gdtze for instance) will go through many editions and that in 
one of them space may be found for this improvement. As it stands the book 
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should be in every departmental library, and as many school libraries as can 


afford it. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss. Herausgegeben unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher nam- 
hafter Fachgelehrter von Wolfgang Stammler. Berlin: Erich Schmidt 
Verlag. 1957ff. Lieferungen 6-14. 

Several contributions to the first edition of this invaluable work (which it will be 
remembered were published separately) were reviewed in this journal in 1954- 
1955 and 1955-1956. The second edition of what is by now familiarly known as 
‘Stammler’s Aufriss’ brings no surprises but a number of improvements. Chief 
among these is the change in maa which has brought a great improvement in 
— especially for the bibliographies and other matter printed in small type, 
which in the first edition were very tiresome to read. Another is the distribution 
of the articles according to the original well-thought-out plan, instead of as the 
copy became available, and this too is a great help to the user. The authors have 
had the opportunity to revise their contributions and to take account of the large 
amount of work done during the last seven years, and articles by deceased authors 
have been competently revised by other hands. A series of random tests has shown 
very little alteration in the text of individual articles but considerable and helpful 
additions to the notes and bibliographies, with discreet revision of views here and 
there in the body of the text; Richard Kienast’s contribution on the medieval lyric 
is admirable in this respect and the very full bibliography now provided for the 
‘Volkslied’ by Walter Wiora is an extremely welcome addition. Articles which 
involve treatment of contemporary literature are brought up to date, though 
August Langen has been unable to continue his Deutsche Sprachgeschichte vom 
Barock bis zur Gegenwart beyond Hermann Hesse; this is a pity, as Hesse’s language 
is surely rooted in the nineteenth century in a way which that of many younger 
writers is not. Professor Closs has been able to find space (though not much) for 
Hofmannsthal in his survey of lyric poetry since the baroque and has been able to 
round off his contribution much better than was possible in 1954, when the pattern 
of contemporary lyric writing was much less clear (his bibliography, however, is 
still more a uh of ‘Pietit’ than of practical usefulness). Dr. Majut will surely also 
have interesting matter to add to his survey of the novel. It is to be hoped that the 
new edition will allow Karl Hauck to continue his treatment of medieval Latin 
literature in Germany beyond the Carmina Burana (the limit set for the first 
edition). It is probably too much to hope for a treatment of neo-Latin literature in 
some future fascicle to set beside it, though that is an urgent desideratum. 

It is good to see this work coming out in a new and improved guise. Many of 
the contributions to the first edition (e.g. Stammler’s own survey of medieval 
German prose) broke new ground and deserve to be more widely known. Students 
especially can profit from browsing in these volumes, and it deserves to be widely 
bought by departmental libraries, even those which already possess the first edition. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 
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Deutsche Literaturgeschichte von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. By Fritz Martini. 
Sicbte Auflage. 1955. Stuttgart: Alfred Kréner Verlag. 627 pp. DM 11. 


Hauptstromungen der Deutschen Literatur 1750-1848. By Paul Reimann. Beitrage 


zu ihrer Geschichte und Knritik. 1956. Berlin: Dietz Verlag. 856 pp. 
LOM 11.60. 


These two books make a fascinating and illuminating contrast, for while Martini's 
history of literature has already become a widely used handbook in Western 
Germany (it was originally published in 1948), Reimann’s studies in the history of 
literature follow the orthodox line of Eastern Germany (otherwise they would 
presumably not have been published). The contrasting approaches cannot be 
better characterized than by quoting from the respective prefaces. Martini 
apologizes for only being able ‘.. . die Entwicklungen der Formensprache, die 
politisch-soziale und kulturelle Umwelt, innerhalb deren Dichtung lIebt, nur je 
mit ecinigen fliichtigen Strichen andeuten’ and hopes that he has managed ‘die 
typischen Entwicklungslinien aphoristisch zu kennzeichnen’. Reimann on the 
other hand states ‘dass alle grossen Erscheinungen der Literatur nur begriffen 
werden kénnen durch ihre unauflésliche Verbundenheit mit den fortschrittlichen 
Bestrebungen ihres Volkes’ and seeks ‘die Arbeiten der grossen Klassiker des 
Marxismus-Leninismus iiber literarische Fragen und insbesondere ihre Ansichten 
liber dic deutsche Literatur zur Richtschnur seiner Arbeit zu machen’. 

Let it be said at once that Martini has no need to apologize, as he has composed 
an extremely useful handbook which is compact and yet comprehensive (about 100 
pages are devoted to German literature before the Reformation and a similar 
number to literature since the Expressionists; titles of books published as recently 
as 1953 are mentioned). It also contains an index, and a bibliography which in- 
cludes several books by English critics. Inevitably many of his appreciations and 
criticisms are in fact of an ‘aphoristic’ nature but he has the knack of elegant formu- 
lation and his aphorisms are of the kind that start a new train of thought in the 
reader's mind. A true representative of the European tradition, Martini tries to be 
objective. His purpose is not to praise one writer and to condemn another, but 
rather to analyse their thoughts, their art, their importance. He might well say 
‘je n accuse pas, je constate , which after all is what one generally asks of the author 
of this particular kind of book. 

Reimann’s purpose is different. As a ‘Biirger der volksdemokratischen Tsche- 
choslovakischen Republik’ and a marxist, as an optimistic believer in the doctrine 
that history is progressing towards a goal, he is evidently scarcely interested in 
being able to ‘constater’; his task is to praise and to condemn, to bring to light 
those authors who can be considered as prophets or champions of marxism, of 
socialist realism. Authors are praised or sera according as they did or did 
not contribute — or according as they can be interpreted as having or not having 
contributed — to the progress of socialist thought and practice. Men, events, cir- 
cumstances become divided into ‘good things and ‘bad things’; just as in Soviet 
literary criticism the virtues of the former a the faults of the Ei! are generously 
exaggerated. Of course this search for precursors and prophets of socialist ortho- 
doxy can introduce interesting new ideas and bring to light interesting though 
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usually little known facts —for instance, that Heine was a ‘grosser Freund’ of Marx; 
that Goethe wanted to symbolize capitalism in Faust, Part II; that Chamisso spent 
three years with a Russian geographical expedition — but this method of selection 
and omission does remind one very forcibly of the methods of literary criticism 
applied during the Third Reich. But one need not accept the assumption that only 
those men in the past showed real genius whose ideas anticipated some of Marx's or 
who would have had such ideas if they had known about dialectical materialism, to 
find much of interest and of value in Reimann’s book. It is always useful to be 
reminded of the fact that literature is but one aspect of life, that literary activity is 
to a considerable extent conditioned by economic, social, political factors; that 
literature, in other words, does not exist in vacuo as an abstract succession of schools 
influencing one another or reacting against one another. Let Reimann by all 
means remind us of this, provided we are not obliged to rely for all our information 
and ideas on such akan party-line critics. 


NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 
Winchester 


Gestaltprobleme der Dichtung. Giinther Miiller zu seinem 65. Geburtstag. Edited by 
Richard Alewyn, Hans-Egon Hass and Clemens Heselhaus. Bonn: Bouvier 
Verlag. 1957. 337 pp. 

Wachter und Hiiter. Festschrift fiir Hermann J. Weigand. Edited by Curt von Faber 
du Faur, Konstantin Reichardt and Heinz Bluhm. Department of Germanic 
Languages, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1957. 176 pp. 

Beitrage zur deutschen und nordischen Literatur. Festgabe fiir Leopold Magon. Edited by 
Hans Werner Seiffert. Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin; 
Verdffentlichungen des Instituts fiir deutsche Sprache und Literatur 11. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1958. 405 pp. 

Gestaltung Umgestaltung. Festschrift zum 75. Geburtstag von Hermann August Korff. 
Edited by Joachim Miiller. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang. 1957. 291 pp. 


Giinther Miiller was 65 on December 15th, 1955, Hermann Weigand on Novem- 
ber 17th, 1957; Leopold Magon was 70 on April 3rd, 1957, H. A. Korfft was 75 on 
A = 2nd of the same year. A great generation of German and German-American 
scholars is celebrated in their ‘Festschriften’. Between them these four volumes 
contain seventy-five learned contributions of generally high quality and it is 
impossible in a short review to notice them all. The work of Weigand and Giinther 
Miiller embraces both medieval and modern literature, that of Magon German and 
Scandinavian literature, while Korff is known to all of us for his profound investiga- 
tions of the German mind in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. All 
these aspects are represented in the contributions to their ‘Festschriften’, and it is an 
invidious task to single out individuals. But for readers of this journal our own 
compatriots are perhaps of special interest. Three make distinguished contributions 
to the “Korff-Festschrift’: Professor Pascal on Lunatcharski’s Faust, Professor 
Bruford on Goethe and Chekhov as liberal humanists, and Professor Mason a pene- 
trating comparison between Rilke and George. Dr. H. T. Betteridge uses un- 
published inaterial in his essay on Klopstock in Denmark for the ‘Magon-Festgabe’ 
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and Dr. E. L. Stahl investigates in the ‘Giinther Miiller-Festschrift’ the genesis of 
the term “Darstellung in w nitings on ae ‘sthetics during the eighteenth century, with 
special reference to Schiller. There is no English contributor to the very distin- 
guished ‘Weigand-Festschrift’. It is interesting to look across from ‘Festschrift’ to 
Festschrift’ and see, e.g. how Herman Meyer deals with the problem of quotations 
as structural elements of narrative works in Rabelais (Giinther Miiller) and Thomas 
Mann (Weigand); the differing approaches to questions of method, as when Cle- 
mens Heselhaus, starting from Dante's interpretation of his own poetry in the Vita 
nuova, comes to challenging conclusions on interpretation and structural analysis of 
modern works (Giinther Miiller); Erich Auerbach treats exceptionally lucidly of 
the relation of literary language and literary public (Weigand) and thus deals with 
the sociology of literature in quite a different way from Irmgard Weithase on the 
use of the spoken vernacular in medieval sermons (Korff); the different treatment 
of time in Robert T. Clark Jr.’s excellent essay on “Gryphius and the Night of 
Time’ (Weigand) and Joachim Miiller on ‘Goethes Zeciterlebnis im UJ ‘estéstlichen 
Divan’ and Eberhard Haufe on ‘Aufhebung der Zeit’ in Heinrich von Ofte rdingen 
(Korff). Goethe of course is the subject of many and distinguished essays in all four 
books, and Willy Flach breaks new ground in considering his poetic and official 
activity together during one important month — February 1779 — when he was at 
work on the prose Iphigenie, while Ulrich Pretzel undertakes interesting studies 
of the rhythm in some of Goethe’s poems (among them Uber allen Gipfeln and 
Erlkonig) which 1 find difficult to accept (Magon). Medieval studies are well 
represented, from Old Norse — W. Baetke on Viga-Glam (Magon) and Konstan- 
tin Reichardt on the mysterious Hdvamdl stanzas about Odin hanging on the tree 
(Weigand) — through Old High German — George Nordmeyer on Isidor (Wei- 
gand) —to Fritz Tschirch on numerology in the structure of medieval poems 
(Magon), Theodor Frings on ‘Frauenstrophen’ (Korft), Wolfgang Mohr on 
Parzival and Rainer Gruenter on Tristan (Giinther Miiller); the Nibelungen story is 
treated by Heinrich Matthias Heinrichs (Magon) and Werner Betz (Giinther 
Miiller); Friedrich Maurer discusses the important problem of the ‘liedhafte 
Einheit der Strophen gleichen Tones’ in Minnesang, which amounts to the question 
‘What is a medieval lyric poem?’ (Korff). The ‘Giinther Miiller-Festschrift’ deals 
with a number of topics of interest to teachers — Richard Alewyn on Brentano's 
Geschichte vom braven Kasperl, Benno von Wiese on Peter Schlemihl and Paul 
Béckmann on Hauptmann’s naturalism. But here this incomplete notice must 
stop, and the reviewer can only congratulate the contributors and wish long life 
and health to the ‘Jubilare’. One, alas, his wishes can no longer reach: Giinther 
Miiller died on July 9th, 1957, and the publication (two years delayed) of his 
‘Festschrift’ had to be followed within a year by Hans-Egon Hass’s fine ‘Nachruf’ 
for him (Euphorion, January 1958). Many of our readers knew him well, and in 
the Goethe year 1949 the University of Cambridge created him an honorary 
Doctor of Letters. It is fitting that our journal should record our admiration of his 
achievement and our sorrow at his death. 


LEONARD FORSTER 
London 
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Nottingham Medieval Studies. Edited by Lewis Thorpe. Vol. I. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 1957. 89 pp. Iss. 


There are few opportunities of publishing work in the medieval field and the 
University of Nottingham is to be congratulated on its enterprise in launching this 
new series to which everybody will wish success and long life. 

The first volume contains four articles, the first by Professor E. A. Thompson, 
known to German scholars as the learned exponent of the relations between the 
Germanic tribes and the Roman and Byzantine empires. He contributes Christianity 
and the Northern Barbarians, which deals with the diffusion of Christianity amongst 
the Germanic tribes during the fourth and fifth centuries. The evidence for the 
date of the conversion of the various important Germanic tribes is carefully re- 
viewed, and the tentative conclusion is reached that it was unusual for tribes to 
become Christian before they were settled in the empire, but that once they were 
over the border conversion was rapid. Religious and political history, in fact, went 
hand in hand. 

Mr. R. I. Page contributes an edition of Drauma-Jéns saga which has not been 
edited since H. Gering brought it out over sixty years ago. There are forty-five 
manuscripts, three of them early, and Mr. Page has chosen the Arnamagnean 
manuscript 33$ as a basis. The edition is conservative and emendations and addi- 
tions have been restricted to the very minimum. On the other hand, there is a 
goodly selection of variant readings below the text. 

The third article, by Dr. K. C. King, is entitled On Motives and Literary Sources 
in Germanic Heroic Poetry. It deals mainly with the traditions of Germanic Heroic 

etry in late Middle High German times, a period often neglected by literary 
roan fre and one which Dr. King has made peculiarly his own. Dr. King offers 
some convincing arguments for the way he wee upon the composition of the 
Hiirnen Seyfrid, a test case of this late literature, and experts are looking forward 
with great interest to closer argument in his forthcoming edition. 

Lastly there is a more local study by Mr. M. W. Barley on Cistercian Land 
Clearances in Nottinghamshire: Three Deserted Villages and their Moated Successor. 
This article inevitably concerns the medieval historian more than the student of 
medieval literature. There is, however, a wealth of early place-name forms, and 
many a sidelight on the cultural activity of the Cistercians. 

The volume is attractively produced and printed and does great credit to the 
Nottingham Arts Faculty. 

F. NORMAN 
London 


Die Heidin. Edited by Erich Henschel and Ulrich Pretzel with the assistance of 
Richard Kienast. (Altdeutsche Quellen. Heft 4). Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1957. 
105-+24 pp. DM 6.60. 


There have been many different notions on the manner in which texts ought to be 
edited. At the one end of the scale we have the meticulously accurate reprint of the 
manuscript or of one of them which the editor adjudges to be worthy; at the other 
end we have editions which are almost rewritten and in which the editor relegates 
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variant readings of the manuscripts to footnotes. These may be copious; in fact 
they may be what could be calle fa proper apparatus criticus or they may merely be 
stray readings which the editor thinks are important enough to mention. Some of 
the bitterest quarrels in the history of scholarship have been begun by critics who 
have disagreed with the principles on which a given text has been edited. There 
are many methods between the two extremes. Most editions are neither slavish 
reprints of a manuscript nor violently ‘improved’ texts. 

Professor Pretzel and his friends follow a different method in their edition of the 
so-called fourth version of the Heidin. This poem is preserved in a Heidelberg and 
a Kalocsa manuscript; it would appear that in this case both versions are copied 
from the same original manuscript. The editors print the Heidelberg version on 
the left-hand page and a version written in ‘classical’ Middle High German on the 
right hand. Twenty-four pages of notes and critical apparatus are supplied, sepa- 
rately stitched and inserted in a folder at the end. It is thus possible to study all the 
relevant material without having to turn over pages. This is an excellent method. 

The editors have spent an inordinate amount of time on establishing their 
‘classical’ text; even so they have not always been able to agree, as reference to the 
textual notes will show. It would not be difficult to reach different conclusions in 
very many cases, for where there is in effect one tradition only it is not possible to 
avoid decisions that may appear arbitrary. In a case like the present one we are at 
best dealing with probabilities, and detailed argument in a review (or anywhere 
else for that matter) would remain inconclusive. This is not to say that the edition 
is useless. On the contrary, nothing could be better designed for detailed work in 
an advanced seminar. It is a pity that the rhyme-lexicon and the glossary had to 
be omitted. They would have made the work bulky indeed though they would 
have been most welcome. 

F, NORMAN 
London 


Medieval Romances. Edited for the modern reader by Roger Sherman Loomis and 
Laura Hibbard Loomis. New York: The Modern Library of the World's 
Best Books, No. 133. 1957. 426 pp. $1.65. 


This attractively printed book enshrines some of the finest medieval romances 
ranslated»into modern English: Perceval, or the Story of the Grail by Chrétien de 
Troyes, Tristan and Isolt by Gottfried von Strassburg, The Youth of Alexander the 

Great, Aucassin and Nicolete, Sir Orfeo, Havelok the Dane, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, finally Sir Thomas Malory’ s Book of Balin (this book, full of ‘marvels and 
mysteries’, did not of course need modernization, apart from the spelling). A 
carefully selected list of ‘suggested reading’ concludes the work. 

The names of Professor R. S. Loomis and Professor Laura Hibbard Loomis give 
lustre to the above edition. They have themselves translated or revised several of 
the romances represented here. Their collection of medieval stories has a particular 
value for us, because it is not only selected by experts in the field but also introduced 
with a natural charm which is the mark of distinguished scholarship. 

The ‘Introduction and Comments’ on the reciters, minstrels and singers of 
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medieval ‘gestes’ are meant for a general public, but at the same time they reflect 
the deep love and sound learning for which the editors are respected. In the same 
way as ‘the multiplication of manuscripts and the increased practice of reading 
gradually forced the professional story-teller out of the palace and the castle’ 
(p. ix) into the public square or the tavern, so nowadays reading seems to have 
largely been md ce by the ‘blessings’ of cinema, wireless and television. Yet 
these versions, ¢.g. the tragic stories of the ‘star-crossed lovers’, Tristan and Isolt, 
of Balin’s death, of the separation and reunion of the lovers in Aucassin and Nicolete, 
and last but not least young Perceval’s foolishness will, we feel, be read not only by 
young and old who are greedy for adventures but also by readers who sense the 
deeper significance of those immortal stories about love, heroism, passion, ven- 
geance, loyalty and cruel fate. 

A special feature of the book is the introductory interpretation of each story in 
the light of up-to-date research to which the editors themselves have made impor- 
tant contributions. With regard to Balin, comparisons with the versions by Tenny- 
son and Swinburne are invited; moreover, the Tristan story (in the abridged transla- 
tion by Jessie L. Weston) is preceded by a foreword about Denis de Rougemont's 
controversial speculations and by valuable hints about the repertory and names of 
Breton minstrels, about Tristan tiles and embroideries, and the Love-Grotto. All 
such references are welcome, not only to the general reader but also to the ‘expert’, 
as these comments are the ripe fruit of a loving occupation with medieval European 
literature to which the editors (the authors of Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art) 
have devoted their lives. 


A. CLoss 
Bristol 


Studies of Wolfram von Eschenbach, with translations in English verse of ee his 


poetry. By Margaret Fitzgerald Richey. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1957. 
226 pp. 18s. 


This book contains Dr Richey’s latest thoughts on most of the questions so far 
asked by modern scholars about Wolfram’s Parzival, together with verse transla- 
tions from Parzival, Willehalm and Titurel. As stated in the preface, the two latter 
works are not discussed very much, though a separate study of Titurel may yet be 
hoped for. 

It may be as well to give a reader's impression of the main subject-matter of the 
various chapters, as the chapter headings do not always seem quite accurate. Chap- 
ter I summarizes the story of Parzival; II discusses its author, his life, his literar 
career and. his indebtedness to other poets; chapters III-VI gradually work + eae 
most of Parzival, taking the various sections in order (and III especially stresses his 
relationship with his main source, Chrétien's Conte del Graal); Vil studies Wolfram’s 
chivalrous ethic; VIII both sketches in his account of the Grail — a word repudiated 
by Dr. Richey, who prefers OF Graal or MHG Gral (why?) — and investigates the 
problem of a secondary source; [X appreciates the poet's narrative art. 

Old material is incorporated with new: according to the preface chapters 
I, V, VI, Vil owe much to Dr. Richey’s earlier book The Story of Parzival and the 
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Graal, Ill to her article in the Modern Language Review for 1952. Doubtless it is for 
this reason that the chapters are but loosely inter-related and that there is some 
repetition. In general, however, the style is clear and colourful, the scholarship 
accurate and impartial, the approach humane and loving. Only a complete pedant 
in whom the spirit of life had been killed by the letter of learning, could fail to 
enjoy and profit from this fine product of a lifetime of devoted endeavour. 

Nevertheless, it may be profitable to draw attention to one or two weaknesses, 
for it is precisely from the weak points of present scholarship that future scholars 
must start out. 

On rare occasions Dr. Richey persuades herself that she knows the poet so well 
that she can afford to discount some of the evidence provided by his text. Thus she 
writes of the guardians of the Grail: “The templeise . . . represent ideals not in line 
with the poets own characteristic way of thinking’ (p. 142, cf. p. 157); and she 
explains away their presence in Wolfram’'s story as due to some lost version of the 
Grail legend in general or of Chrétien's Conte del Graal in particular. Would it not 
be better to assume that if a poet of Wolfram’s calibre introduced templeise into his 
story, no matter where he got them from, he wanted them there, and that any 
generalization about his ‘characteristic way of thinking’ which does not allow for 
their presence needs modification? 

It is an easily forgivable weakness of Dr. Richey’s study that her enthusiasm for 
Wolfram makes it difficult for her to appreciate the achievement of other poets, 
and especially that of Chrétien. But from this weakness too there is something to 
be learnt. To take one example concerning Chrétien: she approves of the ‘straight- 
forward and logical reason’ given for his hero's failure to ask the crucial question 
(‘formal obedience to his mentor Gornemant, who had instructed him to refrain 
from questioning’) and disapproves of the ‘more obscure and illogical reason’ also 
given (‘that the hero’s silence had been decreed by fate, his lips sealed in punishment 
for his having caused the death of his mother’; p. 137). Yet this latter reason is 
surely the more spiritually revealing: the boy who showed no feeling for his 
mother cannot (at this stage) redeem the Grail King. Spiritual truth is frequently 
expressed by Chrétien in such irrational and unexplained statements and symbols. 
If scholars took them seriously and ceased to disregard them as meaningless sur- 
vivals from earlier versions of the tale, they would come nearer to appreciating 
both his work and that of his German successors. 

To remedy such weaknesses must be a task for the future. Meanwhile let us be 
grateful for a balanced and loving study of Wolfram which is in many ways 


reminiscent of Uhland’s beautiful — and still illuminating — studies of medieval 
German poctry. 


HuGH SACKER 
London 

















